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THE ARCHETYPAL WORLD 01^’ 
HENRY MOORE 



ONE constantly hears the ol)jec-ti()ii tliat psN ehtJogiLal 
art eritieisin, besides reducing the work of art to tlie 
personal psychology of th(‘ artist, is at most capable of 
grasping its material content, but is by nature unable to 
discuss the principle of form that constiliiles the real 
essence of art and of artistic creation. For oiir attempt 
at a depth-p.sycb()logical analysis of the art of Henrv 
Moore, bowev(?r, the interrelation of form and content 
is a problem of central importance; and it seems to us, 
therefore, that any approach which regards them as 
two separate “subjects” is nntenabh' from the stand¬ 
point of depth psvchologv. 

Analytical psychology sees the individual and his 
work not only as molded In' his milieu and his child- 
h(X)d but also us part of a eolhetive psychic situation. 
Tlie transpersonal factors of tlu! collecti\ e con.scious- 
ness and of the collective unconscious are siipraper- 
sonal agencies that determine the life of (neiy individ¬ 
ual, and particularly of the creutiM? indixidnal, the 
artist. 

What we call the Zcilf’ml is the .sum of all the p.sy- 
chic, spiritual, and social impressions that stump an in¬ 
dividual as belonging to classical anticjuity, tlie Chris¬ 
tian Middle Ages, the Komantie Age, or the Modem 
Age, and distinguish him from the men of all other ages. 
The cultural canon of highest values detennining the 
culture of the particular age in which the creative in¬ 
dividual lives is partly conscious and thus belongs to 
the collective con.sciousness of the time; it expresses it¬ 
self in the religious, ethical, artistic, scientific!, and so¬ 
cial beliefs that are valid for that age. But the.se high¬ 
est values are alwavs based on unconscious premi.ses. 
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mostly of an arc'lK*ty|)aI iiatiin?, which are alive and op¬ 
erative in tJio iniconscions of his contoinporarics. Con¬ 
victions and actions, whether they he tliose of religion, 
or of alleged knowledge, or of the c'olIceti\'c Weltaii- 
fschauung, are to a large extent “self-e\-ident” for the 
ptjrson who has these coiu’ictions and perfonns the ac¬ 
tions. That is to sa\’, the\' arc hast'd on imeonscious a.s- 
.siimptions that determine his Indiax ior, although he is 
conipletelv ignorant of tlun'r exisletice. But the highest 
values in ex’cry culture arc also syinholieal x aliies; and 
the.se, hy their v(*ry nature, eannot he made whollv ac- 
ce.ssihle to consciousness, let alone to rational thought. 
Thus ill ex’cry eultiire and every ag<? we find without ex¬ 
ception that its cultural canon is determined hv iincon- 
.scious images, symhols, and archetypes. It is immaterial 
whctlicr they express them.sel\cs as gods, as ideals and 
principles, as daemonic powers, or as the certainties of 
religious faith and superstitious helief. 

Similarly, those contents which arc lac'king to the col¬ 
lective consc'iousness, and are often directly opposed to 
it and necessary for its cximpensation, are alive in the 
collcctix e unconscious of the group. The dialectical law 
of Heraclitus, the law of enanlirKlromia, according to 
which any gixeu position is alwaxs siipersedf^d hy its 
negation, is grounded on the psychological fact that the 
one-sidedness of a conscious attitude which has Im'cu 
secured chieflv by repressing or suppressing all con¬ 
tents opposed to it leads to a piling up of such material 
in the unconscious. Sinc-e these contents arc lacking to 
consciousness, its one-sidedness necessarily results in 
failure to adapt and other functional di.sturbancos. In 
this sen.se the rejwe.ssed and suppressed eoiittmts of the 
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niicoiiscioiis arc not nicnily lliinirs that from tlic con¬ 
scious standpoint arc “lorhicldcii" and tabooed; they 
arc also compensatory willi respect to tlic wholeness 
and completeness of tlu' personalit}’ and of culture. 

Now it is the function of the creative indi\ idual not 
only to represent the highest transpersonal values of his 
culture, thereby becoming tin* honon'd spokesman of 
his age, but also to gi\’(‘ shape to the compeiisatoiT \'al- 
ues and contents of which it is unconscious.' I5v repre¬ 
senting the values that arc conip(*nsatorv but in opposi¬ 
tion to the cultural canon of his time, he naturalb 
becomes an outsider, who on that account has often 
(•nough to sillier the fate of a scapegoat." For the histo¬ 
rian, however, grasping the whole process in retrospect, 
the revolutionary and heretic, whether it be a Hebrew 
prophet or Socrates, Joan of Arc or (hilileo, is as much a 
part of his culture as the representativ(*s of the cultural 
canon who condemned him. 

When wc try to grasp the role of the creative individ¬ 
ual, as an artist, in relation to tin? cultural canon, w(^ 
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shall see that, apart from differences in the indi\'idua1i- 
ties of artists, a change in the Zeit^einl manifests itself 
most of all in the changing content of art. One has only 
to think, for in-stancv, of the sacral content of medieval 
art and c*ontrast it with the; worldly tone of the art of 
the last hundred and fifty years, when landscape, indi¬ 
viduals, and things came so powerfully to the fore. But 
a change in the ZnYgetsf can also exj)ress itself in a 
changed conception of form, though the content re¬ 
mains the same, as in the d(?j)ietion of religions subjects 
during the Middle Ages and the Kenais.sanc'C. Deeper 
psychological analysis will show\ however, that a new 
principle of form is in reality always an expression of a 
new conti-nt. The new' content may develop at first un¬ 
der the cloak of the old cultural canon and make H.se of 
it, but gradually breaks it dowm by force of the new 
formal principle and finalb becomes tangible and con¬ 
scious as a new content. 

Thus a new e.\perience of reality progressively trans¬ 
formed the old religious contents at the beginning of 
th(‘ Renais.sanee. Artistic creation departed more and 
more from the medieval world of sacral, suprapersonal 
forms and disc'overed, under the .symlml of earthly real¬ 
ity that governed the rise of the new cultural canon,’ 
the* individual Hniquene.ss not only of things and land¬ 
scape but of the national differences now becoming 
visible and of personality itself. Now for the first time 
there w'as a true Flemish and Italian art, a true French 
and Gennan art, and only now does the portrait appt^ar 
as soint!thing personal and unique, which is not—iis in 
the Middle' Ages—shunped only by a collective hu¬ 
man situation, e.g., original sin, or by a collective atti¬ 
tude, e.g., prayer. 
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The arclietypiil content and the form in which 
it manifests itself belong essentially together. The 
heaven-a.spiring cjnality of Gothic art is. as a formal ele¬ 
ment, determined by tlic archety pe of an all-dominat¬ 
ing heaven, jn.st as the closed, self-contained forms of 
Egyptian sculpture are a rellcction of the closed arehc‘- 
typal world picture of the ancient Egvplians.' 

An archetype, a primordial image, is alwa\s pob \ a- 
lent; it can express itself and be lookc'd at in any num¬ 
ber of ways. It j)0.sses.ses a great di\ ersity of aspi'i'ls— 
one has only to think of the infinite \'ariety of forms in 
which the image of the FathcT God is reflectcHl in the 
religions of mankind. Apart from that, eveiy ar<:hc-t\jM; 
is “two-faced,” ambi\'alent, and has a “good” and a 
“bad” side according to the attitude the con.seious 
mind adopts toward it. So if \ve speak of a correlation of 
artistic fonn and archetypal content, such a correlation 
always presents a complicatc'd p.sychologieal problem. 
The aspect of the archetype—^whether God or devil, 
demon or angel—C‘an only be viewed in relation to the 
Zci7gei.st, to the attitude of the eultnral canon toward it, 
and of the creati\e individual toward the cultural 
canon. 

So although no archetype has a dc^finitc? form that be¬ 
longs to it for all time, and in w'hich it manifests itself 
and has its being, a correspondence between the arclu.*- 
typal font! and its content can nevertheless be demon¬ 
strated in the art of civilized artists, as well as in the art 
of primitives, lunatics, children, dilettante adults, and 
in the drawings and paintings produced under analysis. 
Without some such correlation it would not be possible 
either to understand the.se products or to interpret 
them psychologically. That is to say, sin “earthy” sub- 



jcct will not appear in “ain ” forms and colors, nor will 
a “ficr\ " subjt'ct appear in “watery” ones. It is no acci¬ 
dent that in this trxample we have employed s)’ml>ols 
whose; qualitative meaning is self-evident to evorjdiody. 
A “dead” sun in a painting by a lunatic can be expe¬ 
rienced as directly as can the emotional chaos of 
chunied-up earth in a picture by van (Jogh; our experi- 
(‘nc(‘ of the picture stamps the artistic impression it 
makes on us, the mood it creates, and the associations 
that attach themseK'es to this tn(K>d. lint an intcipreta- 
tion of these sj inbols. the conveying of their meaning to 
consciousness, is possible only with the help of the coin- 
parati\ e method, which \ iews the symbols of all cultures 
and i'pt)chs w'ithin their eultnral context and as parts of 
a transpersonal arclietypal structure. 

Ill pursuing the archetypal element in art, we at once 
come upon a very characteristic dilferenee in the idio- 
svnerasies of artists. That is, one artist will eirch* round 
one and the .sanu* ei'iiter in his work and thus, de.spite 
possible x ariations of expre.ssion, remains “uniform," as 
for iustanc-e a Madonna jiainter, a landscape painter, or 
Henry Moore. Another type of artist, such as Picas.so, 
will be gripped in the course of his development bv 
e\'i*r ni'w csmtents and compelled to ever new' forms of 
(‘xpression. 

Yet, as we shall try to .show in the ease of Henry 
Moore, in this fascination by one archetypt^ and in the 
artist s c'oncentratiou upon it, it is {|uite possible for the 
whole of life to be grasped in its transformations; for 
c‘\ t‘r\ arehetypt; is an aspect of the whole world and 
not just a Iragment of it. On the other hand—and this 
is not to be taken as referring to the peculiar idio.svn- 
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crasy of Picasso—il is (xjiially possil)lc‘ for an artist’s 
work to toiu.li on a wc'altli of arclu'tyjjal c-ontcnts w itli- 
ont his psycho (?vcr luMiig profoundly and uniforinlv 
gripped by an archetype. We then hace. as with Biick- 
lin or Klinger, an art that is full of arcln't\pal contents 
blit wbose foniial quality fails to do justice to them. 

The incongruity between content and fonn thus lu*- 
coines an essential criterion for anv deptli-psxchologi- 
cal approach to art, sinc-e the intensitv with which the 
artist is gripped must also express itself in the intensitv 
and quality of the forms he creates. An archctvpalb' 
adecpiate Madonna differs from a jiicturc-postcard Ma¬ 
donna, not because of any dilFerence of content, but 
only' because of the fonn, which looks “cheap” in the 
hands of an artist not gripped bv the archetx pe. 'I’hat is 
to say, the (|ualitv of the artist and the depth to which 
he is gripped hu\ e nothing to do with tiu' content of his 
picture. (^on.sider, for e.xaniple, tin* pre-Raj)haelites in 
contrast to Rembrandt. With the pre-Raphaelites the 
“large” content shows itself to be essiaitial only to the 
large scale of the pictures, whereas in cjuality of form 
and coloring the figures arc on the smallest scale. With 
Rembrandt, on the other hand, the object represented 
is quite unimportunt, but even in the .smalle.st .ski'tch— 
of a beggar, for instance'—he formulates the problems 
of the whole world and its need of redemption, and at 
the same time bathes it in a iny.sterious redeeming light 
that plays over all. 

Although the adeipiacy of fonn to content is a prob¬ 
lem that can be successfully solved regardless of tech¬ 
nical perfection—as is proved by tlie drawings of chil¬ 
dren and, for instance, van Gogh—in the highest form 
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of art, profundity of vision and alisoJntc control of tcch- 
ni<iiic go hand in liand. Hut llir adequacy of fonu to 
content does not d<‘pend on the conscious discernincnt 
and coinpreliension of the artist, who need not “know ” 
anything alwuit the content to which his work is d('di- 
cated. The realization of the archcty])e that has such a 
transformative (Jfcct on his persf)nalit)', for good or ill, 
is not bound up with any conscious recognition of its 
contents. This iiK^nis, c-onvcTSjiy. tliat the conscious 
n^oti^•ation of the artist lu'ed not be identical w'itli the 
real uncon.scious motive or content that actuates him: 
the two may correspond with one another, but thev 
may also be divergent. For instance, the hellish tor¬ 
ments depicted in the work of Ilieron\ iniis Hoseh are 
quite consistent with a pious mentality that finds itsiif 
in full agreement with the cultural canon of the .Middle 
Ages. Today, how’cvcr, no depth psychologist, or any 
psyehologkst at all, could fail to r(‘Cogni/c that this 
choice of motif, like tht^ torlnnjs of the Inquisition of 
w'hich it is a rcfl(?ction, springs from an nnconscions 
sadism that asserts itself regardless of the religious or 
antireligious attitude of the conscious mind. 

In the same way w’e find in the development of mod- 
c.g.,2,3 em art a distinct tendency tow'ard abstraction, for 
whicli there are various conscious motivations. Hut a 
large part of this will for abstraction is unconscious, 
and subserves the; ttaidcncy to seek out and gis e shape 
to the primordial image as opposed to the delu.sory pht*- 
nomenal image. It arises from a time trend in the col¬ 
lective uncsinscioiis of which only a few indis idual art¬ 
ists arc aware. 
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WHEN wi' approach the work of Henry Moore from 
the piints of view we have suggested, and try to under¬ 
stand the connection between artistic creation and ar¬ 
chetypal reality, we shall sec at onct that Moore is one 
of those creative individuals whose work revolves 
round the centrality of a definite content. We shall also 
have to undcrsLuid the significance of the fact that, 
although we are .still living in a patriarchal culture 
largely governed by the masculine spirit, the “Primor¬ 
dial Feminine” stands at the (enter of his work with 
such exclusive emphasis. 

‘There are two particular motives or sid)jects which 
I have cmstantly u.sed in my sculpture in the last 
twenty years: thev are the ‘lUelining Figure' idea and 
the ‘Mother and Child’ idea. (Perhaps of the two the 
‘Mother and Child' idea has been the more fiimlanien- 
tal ol>sessi()n.)"' In this sentence Moore .says something 
decisive about himself and bis work. Not only d(M's he 
indicate its arntral content, but, in spaking of these 
two motifs as “ideas” and of himself as a man with an 
“obsession,” he illuminates the whole inner land.scape 
of his art as with a flash of lightning. One would go 
very much astray, however, if one suppsed from this 
statement that the peculiarity of M(X)re's work con¬ 
sisted in the visionary shaping of an inner arcln'tvpal 
image, in the manner, say, of the Surrealists, who bring 
forth inner images for our contemplation. Although he 
is, in the tnic sense, the “seer" of an inner archety|)al 
figure that we could call, for short, the “Primordial 
Feminine” or the “Great .Mother,” it is clear, as perhaps 
nowhere else in the history of art, that for Moore this 
archetypal image or “idea” is neither inside nor outside, 
but has its true scat on a plane beyond both. 
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li tlic‘ essciiM' oi M()ot(‘ s \vt)rk lies in its foiicptitra- 
tion on the arclictyjX! ol llu: li'Tiiininc, tlieii its radical 
advance from tlic naturalistic and representational to 
the “abstract’-thoiiirli this, as \vc shall sec. would he 
something of a misnomer in his case—is not to he nn- 
derslood as a formal process having its analogs in tla- 
trend of modern art as a whole, The nnirpie fcatnre in 
the development of Moore’s art is that this apparenth 
fomial process goes hand in hand with an ever-chang¬ 
ing revelation of its archetypal content, in which this 
content achieves ever greater authenticity and claritw 
'Unit this unfolding of the archetypal core of the femi¬ 
nine, together with its .spiritual .symholism, should he 
able to depict it.self in the (s)nercte realitv of the sculp¬ 
tor's material, and never aliandon this concreteness 
de.spitc all its so-called “alrstrad’’ and “conceptual" 
(jiialities, is in our view one of the mo.st astonishing 
parado.ves of Moore’s art. 

Tvs'O essential features characterize Moore’s work. 
The first is his “oh.se.s.sion” with the feminine—in 
Moore’s e.stensive repertoire there is scarcely one .scnlp- 
tnrc' whose subject is not feminine—and the ,sccs)nd is 
the development of the fonnal principle from a more or 
less naturalisti<' representation of objects to a semi-ab¬ 
stract or at any rate non-naturalistic ty|)e of art. The 
two trends appear to be independent of one another, 
blit it is our the.sis that the change of form is in reality 
an inner unfolding of the archetyjx* and idea of the 
feminine, of what the ‘“feminine as siicir means. So far 
as can be gathered from his utterances on the art of 
sculpture, howescr, tliis .spontaneous unfolding of the 
“real” theme of his work .seems to have reached Moore’s 
consciousness only s|X)radically. He binisclf, .so far as 
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lit* lIuMirizrs at all, seeks a new coTU'eptioii of seiilptiirt^ 
that in many respects seems to run parallt‘1 with the 
{general trend of modern art, hut he is not conscious of 
the ext(?nt to which the specific content of liis \\'ork, the 
fduinint* as such, detenuines his conception of sculp¬ 
ting. 

The main difficulty l)(‘fore us is that we cannot Iiegiii 
our exposition 1)\’ defining what the “archctvpe of the 
feminine” is, in order to exemplify its meaning in 
Moores work. No sncli starting point is possible*, lie- 
caiise the archetypal can onl\ be laid hold of in 
its transpc'rsonal luaiiifestatioiis, in myths, fairy tales, 
dreams, etc., but can ii(*ver b(^ graspe'd with the help of 
purelv abstract conceptions. For this r(*ason we must 
try to trace the development of Moore's coiLscious and 
niiconscious intentions and at tlu* same tiini* discover 
the meaning of the archetype of the f(‘iiiinine without 
.separating tlu* two int(*rrelat(*d ])rincipl(‘s of form and 
content. 

As we follow Moore s dr\ elopmeiit wc shall see that 
it is always tlu^ h\'o great themes of mothej’ and child 
and the reclining figure round which his art unfolds. 
All otlu*r objects are only peripheral; they prepare, il- 
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lustratc, and oluddate what is going on in this crntml 
zone of the feminine. 

Even his earliest .senlptures, groups from the years 
1922-25, are eonfigurations of the mother-child prob¬ 
lem. In them tlic so-called naturalistic elements still 
predominate, but already in their form and content the 
ground motif of Moore’s art is struck: the apprehension 
of the feminine archetype. Art criticism today generally 
sec^s in the sculptures of this period—and rightly so— 
the influence of primitive art, whether Sumerian, pre- 
(-'olunibian, or African. If we compare the "reclining 
7 figure” from Me.vieo, the inspiring “prototype” of all 
.similar figures in Moore, with the large fiec/miiig f/g- 
n lire from the year 1929, and take this group of sculp¬ 
tures as the first unit in Moore’s development, then the 
“primitive influence” seems not only .self-evident but 
also sufficient as an “explanation.”" 

For a depth-psychological analwsis, however, the real 
problem onlv begins here. Moore himself says of Mexi- 
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can art: “Mexican sculpture, as soon as I fouiicl it, 
seemed to me true and right, perhaps because 1 at once 
hit on similarities in it with some* eleventh-century 
carvings I had scni as a l)Ov on Yorksliire churclies. Its 
‘stoiiiness,’ by whicli 1 mean its truth to material, its 
tremendous power without loss of seusiti\'eness, its as¬ 
tonishing variety and fertility of form-invt'utioii and 
its approach to a full tliree-dimensional conception of 
form, makes it unsurpassed in my o[)iiiion by any other 
pcTiod of stone sculpture." ' 

We shall be conctTiied with two aspects of this (juo- 
tatioii. Th(' first is what Moon*, in keeping with the art 
th(‘orii\s of our time, says about form; the second is that 
curious '‘pcTSonal” as.sociatioii of Mexican art with 
Moore's childhood niemorics—an apparently psveho- 
anal\ tical train of thought. With r(*gard to the impor¬ 
tance of tlie formal principle, it shotild be nol(*d first of 
all that the Mexican prototype of the reclining figiin' 
represents a masculine deity, wher(*as Moore’s figure's 
arc exclusively of the feminine goddess who stands 

nameles.slv at the centcM* of his art. So alreadv in tJiis 
^ • 

first group the trend is from the personal to the trans¬ 
personal, from a merely personalistic portrayal to the 
creation of a siiprapersonal and etcnial content or rtda- 
tion.ship. 

Whether the child seems to burst forth underneath, 4 
as though l)eing born from the stony immobility of the 
mother, or, drinking at her breast, forms a unity with 5 
this huge mountain, or ri.ses above* her triumphantly, 6 
N^'ith almost somber intensity, always the mother-child 
motif is conceived as something archetypal, perennially 
human, the ground tla'inc of life. And it siiddenlv be- 
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conips dear Unit all formal coiisidcralions are not pe- 
riplieral but complotdv fused viith M(X)re’s iimerniost 
intention, of wliieb perhaps e\'en he himself is uneon- 
seious. He seeks to create an archetypal and essen¬ 
tially sacral art in a sccularii((;d age whose canon of 
highest values contains no deity, and the true purpose 
of his art is the incarnation of this deity in the world of 
today. 

This principle of incarnation li('s at the root of all 
Moore’s views on form, which he has expr{\ssed in his 
remarks on his work as a sculptor. Implicit in the 
mother-child motif is the whole of man’s relation to 
the world, to nature, and to life itself. In the course of 
Moore’s development the feinak; reclining figure be¬ 
comes more and more clearly tlie archetype of the earth 
godde.ss, nature goddc.ss, and life goddess. 'I'his is not to 
.say that he “kriows” about these things, or that he sets 
out to create “symbolic” figures as ordinarily umh'r- 
stood. Only when the unwearying resolution about the 
feminine center Ix'conies transparently clear in his 
work as a whole, and one sees how tliis cimter continu¬ 
ally unfolds in the stadial development of his art, can 
one understand the essentially .symbolic and archetypal 
nature of the deity to whose ineaniation Moore's work 
is dedicated—one could even say “con.secrated.” 

8 Whereas the Retiming Figure from the year 1929 
might still represent an earth goddess in the sen.s(; that 
7 the Mexican figure represented a god, with the figure 
g from the year 1930 a new principle of representation be¬ 
gins to operate: the transformation of the earth goddess 
into the earth itself. It is justly remarked of tliis figure 
that “it draws an analojjx' between a reclining woman 
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and a range of mountains vvliich announces the tr(‘at- 
iiKMil of tli(* fdnale hody as a landscape lliat eharactcr- 
i/(‘s jiiost of Moore s later reclining figures/’' II—to an¬ 
ticipate—wo compare it with th(‘ Reclining Figure from 
tlie year 1933, this Iransfonnation into the transper¬ 
sonal earth can k seen very clearly. These sculptures 
do not ^‘express’' or “de.scril)e” aiwthing, they arc not 
alh'gorieal or .symbolical representations of the earth 
after the manner, say, of a Roman Abmidantia or a fig¬ 
ure by Maillol; they are earth, are a direct incarnation 
of what the earth archetype is. 

This ‘ 1 )cing the thing itself,” this “i|iiiddity,” is ex- 
pres.sed in Moor(‘s broad .specification of what sculp¬ 
ture ought to be: “The sculpture which moves me mo.st 
is full-blooded and self-supporting, fullv' in the round; 
... it is static and it is strong and vital, giving out 
something of the energy and power of great mountains. 
It has a life of its own, independent of the object it rep¬ 
resents.” " 
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In tlif creative act the artist identilies liiiiisclf vvitli 
the tliiiig created, as tli()iij;li giving out a part of him¬ 
self, like a mother with her child, “lie gets the solid 
.shaiie, as it were, inside his head," he thinks of it, what¬ 
ever its size, as if he were holding it completelv en¬ 
closed in the hollow of his hand. He inentallv s isnalizes 
a eomple.\ form fnnn all round itself; he knows while he 
looks at one side what the oilier side Ls like; he identilies 
him.self with its center of gravih’, its mass, its weight; 
he realizes its volume as the spaw that the shap’ dis¬ 
places in the air.”' The “emhracing” (piality of the 
mental creative pnK'ess is conceived here, characteris- 
ticallv, as an act of emelopinent, and "'head,” “hand," 

“space” appear as maternal syinhols by which the cre¬ 
ated thing is encksed. At the same time, the created 
thing is left free in its multidimensional indepemdena* 
and "self-centerediiess.” 

This description of the creative act is informed Ficnm 

Carml rciii/orred nninrlc, 

throughout hv the “Matenial Feminine" principle, and 
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is an oxtreniely concrcti' expression of what we have 
lemied elsewhere the “matriarchal consciousness.”* 
The essence of this creative process is that it springs 
from, and mostly takes place in, tlic unconscious. It is a 
process of pregnancy and inner maturation in which 
the ego consciousne.ss participates only in the auxiliary 
role of a midwife. The essential thing here is the form 
pre-existing in the material itself; hy olieying tlie mate¬ 
rial, the artist {Xirceives this form and brings it to birth. 
When Moore says, “Hie sculpture ... is full-blooded 
and self-supporting, fully in the round. ... It has a 
life of its own, inde|X!ndent of the object it represents,” 
he means that the realit)' of the seulptiiral object suli- 
.sists “in itself and is only discovered and external¬ 
ized by the artist. Nevertheless, the process that makes 
this kind of crt”ation possible is de.seribed by Moore as 
an e.ssentially “enveloping” one. The exact opposite of 
this is the more “active” t)'|X‘ of sculpture, which hacks 
out of the “passive” and formless stone something that 
corresponds to the artist’s interior image. In this ca.se it 
is simply a question of transferring or “projecting” the 
inside thing to the outside by a deliberate act of the 
will. Tlie relation of creative mind to created matter is 
then more like the conscious confrontation of subject 
and object; it is less a creative than a procreative proc¬ 
ess, whose most modern form is the making of a ma¬ 
chine, which—coniro naturam and extra mUmm—is 
nothing but a product of man’s consciousness. 

The relation between the creative process and the 
created form is csimpletely different in Moore, From 
the perpetual relationship of identity ktween the thing 
to lx; formed and its former a work Ls horn, and in this 
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birth no part doc's violence to any other; for the form¬ 
less fertilizes tlic fonnor just as mncli as the former de¬ 
livers and gives birth to the form. In this proce.ss Nature 
herself becomes creative in the craitivc individual, ex¬ 
pressing herself in him and through him in her role of 
natural sculptor of created things. 

This maternal Nature who creates the world of forms 
is the true object of Moore’s work. Tla- basic phenome¬ 
non that all life is dependent on the Primordial Femi¬ 
nine, the giver and noiirisher, is to be .seen most clearK 
in the eternal dependence of the cliild on the mother. 
And it is precisely because the creative indisidnal, be¬ 
ing dependent on the nourishing power of the maternal 
cmitive principle, idways experieners himself as the 
“child’’ that the mother-child relationship occupies such 
a rentral place in Moores work. 

For this maternal Nature tlu- child is .something en¬ 
closed and attached, always overshadowed by the great 
curve of the mother. And wheth('r the child Iks .snugly 
cirsconccd in the mother’s brea.st, as in tlus figure from 
the year 1929, or is iirserted into her like an embryo, 
as in the figure from the year Ix'fore,” the supreniaey of 
the mother is felt with the same intensity as in primitive 
sculpture, for instanre, the sadptured jars of Peru. 

In developing the tliemc of the Feminine as the Great 
Opposite, whose natural corollary is the childishly 
small, Moore adsanced beyond the realm of envelop¬ 
ment and containment, protection and shelter, to one in 
which the Feminine appears as sometliing rounded and 
curved like a fruit, whose epitome is the woman’s 
brea.sts. This motif can be seen mast clearly in the Suck- 
ling Child from the year 1930, where the woman is re- 
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diiced to notliiiig more than tlic globed fruits of Iior 
breasts. In the Mother and Child from the year 1931 14 
the curve becomes the formal principle itself, re])rc- 
sentcd not only by the mothers breasts but by Ikt 
head, the child's knees, and the globe of its head. The 
woman and her child ar(‘ shown—still in coiieret('lv 
reprcsc'iitational style—as a living cluster of fruit, crea¬ 
tive Nature made manifest as the Matcnial Feminine. 
Moore is attracted to these living forms because, as he 
rightly .says, “Asymmc'try is comu'ctcd also with the de¬ 
sire for the organic (which I have) rather than the ge¬ 
ometric.*' But his understanding of himself goes (‘vcii 
deeper, and in his “Notes on Sculpture** he formulates 
the (‘.ssential el(*nients of the feminine archelvpe’s form 
and content in exactly the way that depth psA chologv 
and especially analytical psychology conceive them; 

“I am very much aware that assoeiational, ps\'chol()gi- 
cal factors play a large part in sculpture. The meaning 
and significanet* of form itself probably depends on th(‘ 
countless as.sociations of man’s history. For example, 
round(*d forms convey an idea of fruitfulness, niaturit\', 
prol)ably kcause the earth, women’s breasts, and most 
fruits arc rounded, and these shapes are important lie- 
cause they have this background in our habits of per¬ 
ception. I think tlic humanist organic clement will 
always be for me of fundamcFital importance in 
sculpture, giving sculpture its vitalitv.”" 
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WHEN one follows the inatiiralion and development 
of senlptural form in Mexire from its naturalistic hepn- 
nings to the later fniitlikc niotlier-and-ehild groups, it 
sex-ms incomprcliensihle at fir.st how Moore cx)uld ever 
have come under the inlliienw- of Pk-as-so and of ah- 
.straetionist senlptiirc like that of Braneiisi, Archipe-nko, 
and Arp. Dews nek this tremd stand in direct contradic¬ 
tion to the se-lf-incamatiem of the fe-minine- archelvpe? 

Let ns e-onsieler the three reclining fignre-s from the 
,5, jfi, 17 years 1(J34 and iej,35, which arc eharae-te-ristic of this 
15 “ahstraet” perie)d. Only in the- Fniir-Pim’ ('oiiiimilwii 
does the; analytical eh-me-iit in the alxstraction pre-elomi- 
nate to .such an extent that the whole figure- falls a|)art. 
In this .stone anatomy the- legs ha\e made- themse-he-s 
independent as isolated formal ele-ments, he-ad and 
therrax fonn a pe-eidiar l)i|)olar strnetim-. and the- rest of 
the figure is redutt-d to an egg, the genninal form of all 
life. The separate parts are the exprc-ssion e)f an ahstraet 
principle that not emly denies the seeming reality e)f the 
empirical wenld, nek oidy rexluces all aex-ide-ntals to the 
l)are,st essentials, hot breaks dowm the- “anatomy of re¬ 
ality” into fragments, so that all that is left is the- jx)si- 
tion of the parts and the memory of the complete hexly 
image. The denaturing and ele-hnmani/ing of se nlptnre- 
are carried to extrenu^s in this work; neve^r again do we 
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meet with a similar (lisintcgratioii of fonn. llic inner re¬ 
lations, i.e., those obtaining between the parts of the 
figure but not represontiHl in the material itself, are not 
sufficiently strong to prevent the seiilpture from col¬ 
lapsing. Charactmstically, the mother-and-child motif 
is very much in abeyance in this abstract period, per¬ 
haps because the emotional ([iialitv naturally associ¬ 
ated with it resists abstraction. 

Since the principle of simplification plays such an im¬ 
portant part in Moore’s work, we iiiusl try to distin¬ 
guish this centept from the more general eonc(!pt of ab¬ 
straction. The abstraction apparent in the Four-Piece ij 
Compo/tiiioii is not a siinplification of form, but rather 
a deformation, willed and in a sense dcliberatelv 
thought out by the abstracting consciousness, and so 
far removed fnmi cmything pla,stic that the foraial re¬ 
lations on which the a.sp(?ct of wholeness depends al¬ 
most completely disappear. This kind of abstraction, as 
with Arp in sculpture and Mondrian in painting, leads 
to pure fonnalism and is alien to Moore’s innermost 
purpose, indeed directly opposed to it. Because his ob¬ 
ject is the nature of the feminine and the mothcr-cliild 
relationship, his simplification of form never passes over 
into the purely geometric and schematic. Even in the 
“abstract” Reclining Figure a.ssigncd to the years i9;34/ iS 
35, which is reduced almost entirely to simplified formal 
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elements, the sj'mholic acamt is so strangely clear that, 
in some way the intcDect can hardlv understand, the 
eharacter of the figure is still prejicrved. It is practically 
all pure form, yet the stone protulxTance with the hole 
in it is unmistakably a head, the little bump lower down 
is enough to suggest one of the breasts and conse¬ 
quently the torso as well, while the curious raisc^l ridge 
running down the center and (Tiding in a mound of 
earth that forms the counterpart to the head, although 
quite inexplicable anatomically, constitute.s, together 
with the other elements, a simplified IkkIv form which 
—and this is its essential difference from the analoim’ 

15 of the Four-Pieci; Composition—is inunediatcly elfcc- 
tive as a whole figure. 

17 In contrast to these two, the third Reclining /'’ignrr; 
is much ckscr to nature!. Here Moure has put into prac¬ 
tice the kind of alislraction we would t-all “simplifica¬ 
tion," which, although departing from naturalistic de¬ 
tail, ncvertbelftss grasps the plastic character of the 
object in its essence. Here “essence" d(X!s not imply any 
akstract, intellectual .schematization, but means rather 
that Ixith the essence of the recumlient liody and the es¬ 
sence of tlie stone have become visible and tangible re- 
ahty. For all its simplification this figure remains e.sscn- 

15 tially feminine. (In the Four-Piece Composition all that 
remained was an anonymous thing that l»re hardly 
any resemblance to a Ixxly, like something from the 
dissecting room.) The .stony nature of the stone is not 
only preserved but cmpha.sized in the weight of the fig¬ 
ure, yet in its simplification the figure makes such a 
powerful impression of wholeness that it integrates all 
the barely suggested details. This simplifying tcchnupic 
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is the kind of abstraction tliat cliaracteri/es Moore s art 
from now on. Transcending all cubist luid constructivist 
kMidcncics, the archetype of the feminine again asserts 
itself, but more powerfully than before. The principle of 
simplification places itself more and more clearly at the 
service of a transpersonal, creatiN^e will that abjures all 
naturalistic details and cN'erything personal and acci¬ 
dental. The “abstracf and transpersonal in Moore is the 
authentic and deepest expression of this numinous 
power which, as often among primitive peoples, mani¬ 
fests itself not in representational but in an abstract, 
spiritual art. “My sculpture,” he says, “is becoming l(\ss 
rc'prcsciitational, less an outw’ard visual copy, and so 
what sonic pmple would call abstract; but only because 
I believe that in this way I can present the liunian 
p.sycliological content of m\' work with the greatest di¬ 
rectness and intensitv.” ’ 

Consider the Molhvr (ind Child figures from the year iH, 20 
1936; all materialistic detail has been melted away 
from them, and only the “pure form” rcinaiiis. It is 
hardly pissible to represent the feeling of unity, inti¬ 
macy, and partial identity of mother and child more 
powerfully and simply than in the double blocik, where 
the horizontals fonned by their mutual embrace deter¬ 
mine, in their roundness and firmue.ss, the whole struc¬ 
ture, We find .something analogous only in the double 
images from Cyprus, which also may represent the god¬ 
dess and child, and suggest the same intimate relation¬ 
ship by the unity of material (there of the block, \\m 
of the clay surface) as well as by the double cross-con¬ 
nection (vestiges of arms, ornamental bracelets). 

In the image of the goddess with the child—I say 1 
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“goddess" liec-aiise evervonc will Ik- sinick h the siipra- 
personal quality of this figure, inoinimentally set in the 
landsc'apc like one of those statues on Kaster Island 
—the child has almost the effect of an ornament. It 
is stone of her stone, and yet how firm and .s<>ciire it 
stands on the unshakable plinth of the ann! How 
strangely human Ls the oncne.ss of these two beings, 
how eternal and unchanging their kinship, and how 
natiirall Can one apply the epithet “abstract" to a work 
of art that rises up like a piece of nature in its natural 
.setting, and .seems to belong to it like a r(x:k or a tier'? 
Moore .says: “Scidpture is an art of tbe open air. Day¬ 
light, sunlight is neerssary to it, and for me its bc'sl set¬ 
ting and complement is nature. I would rather have a 
piece of my sculpture put in a landscnqx', ahnewt any 
liuidscape, than in, or on, the most Ix^autiful building 
1 know.” '■ Of this .sculpture, which hits practically turned 
into nature, we can say what Moore himself says about 
nature: “A large piece of .stone or wood placed almost 
anywhere at random in a field, orchard, or garden, im¬ 
mediately looks right and inspiring,”* The.se works of 
Moore’s arc art and nature, abstract and yet clo,se to 
reiility in a sense that giyes a new significance to the 
word “primitive,” if one understands tin's word in the 
way Moore himself imder.stands it, iis connoting an in¬ 
tense feeling of oneness with the forces of nature. 

Only when we understand Moore’s dictum “All art 
has its roots in the primitive” * correctly eim we under¬ 
stand tlie essence of his artistic purpo.se. He says of 
prunitive art: “It is something made by people with a 
direct and immediate respon.se to life” and “a channel 
for expressing powerful Irelicfs, hopes, and fears.’ " His 
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own sculptures conform in large measure to tin's defi¬ 
nition. This explains his efforts to reduce .sculpture to 
the essential, which can only be termed “abstract” if 
one takes this term as not implying anything conceptual 
or intellectual. Some of the work produced in this pe¬ 
riod is abstract in the .sense that a work of Giotto’s is 
more “abstract” than, say, a Botticelli. It is rcduc<>d to 
its primary form, and is archaic in the .sense that the 
archetypal may be found to underlie;, like a simpler 
and more authentic substrate, as their “arche” or origin, 
all the phenomenal fonns in wliich it manifests itself. 
A basic feature of all modem art is its striving to get 
back to the archaic again, to the original source Ix;- 
yond our diflFerentiated modem conscionsnc.ss. Moore’s 
return to the archaic must be underst(M)d at the same 
time as a return to the essence of sculpture itself, where 
the earth becomes creative in the materials proper to 
it—stone, wood, and metal. 

For Moore this proximity of sculpture to the plastic 
creativity of nature gives his art a kind of numinosity 
and also relates it to the art of primitives. For him the 
hallmark of all life, the capacity of the living thing to 
have its center of gra\ity in itself, to lx; rounded on all 
sides and charged with vitality, is found not only in 
the organic realm of animals and hiunan beings but 
appears just as much, or even more forcefully, in the 
numinous “aliveness” of earth, rock, wood, and bone. 
If at a certain period of his life and work he has been 
fascinated by the intrinsic vitality of pebbles, boulders, 
flints, bones, bits of wood, etc., it is not enough to 
speak of the influence “of natural objects on Mtxjrc’s 
Ismguage.” ” When A. D. B. Sylvester tells us that “the 
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artist has used his studies of pebbles to iin est liis sculp¬ 
tures with the illusion of being boulders shaped by 
wind and sea,” ‘ we would remark that the word "‘illusion” 
is just as misleading as is the word “used.” This is pre¬ 
cisely what Moore does not do. It is not a question of 
his making eonseious .sophisticated use of primitivisms, 
a procedure altogether typical of an artist like Picasso, 
hut rather an attempt—and a succe.s.sful one—^to get 
at the essential nature of the stone or tlic wood and to 
shape it, as it wore, “from inside,” from its own c'ontcr, 
with all the piety with which stones are worshiped as 
sacral objects in primitive cultures. Later we .shall see 
in detail how this approacli of Moore’s has led to tin* 
irreation of absolutely novel forms. The mason’s ap- 
proaeh “from the outside,” the whole concept of proc¬ 
essing, using, applying, and indeed shaping matter, 
whether wood or .stone, for an alien puqmse, and thus 
degrading it to so much raw material, is here opposed 
by the altogether different attitude of the artist. For 
him its origination from the creative “Mater” is still .so 
alive in “living” matter that one could almost say he 
serves only in the capacity of a midwife, helping her to 
bring forth into reality the intention slumbering within 
it. Naturally this description is exaggerated, but it 
points the contrast between Moore’s return to the ar¬ 
chaic and other forms of primitivism. 

Tim approximation of Moore’s art to the archety'pal 
and the numinous gives it a form that in its quality, not 
in its stage of development, equals that of primitive 
art. When Moore says of African art that “for the Negro, 
as for other primitive peoples, sex and religion are the 
two main interac*ting springs of life,”" one must take 



sex l)ere in the very hrnad scnise lent to it by psyeho- 
analysis, renitMiibering at the same time tliat the femi¬ 
nine principle holds the central place in Moore’s art. 
Since this principle, wliich for the male always remains 
coupled with sex, appears again and again in Moor(*'s 
work in increasingly archetypal and transpersonal form, 
what he has distingiiisln'd as the essential feature of 
primitive art is (Hjnally true of his own art, namely, that 
in it loo “sex and religion art* the two main inttTacling 
springs of life." SimilarK’, vvlial lie says about Negro 
carving is true of his own work: “Much Negro carx ing 
. . . has pathos, a .static patience and resignation to 
ujiknow 11 inysttTioiis powers; it is religions and, in move¬ 
ment, upward and vertical like the tret* it was made 
from, blit in its heavv bent legs is rtioted in the earth.”” 

'rhe fact that in its t|nality, but not in its stagt* of 
de\ elopment, Moore's art resembles the art of priinili\'es 
means that conscit)nsnt\ss, tor him, pla\s a dt*cisive role. 
This is confirmed by his remarks on art in gt*neral and 
on his own art. Kven in tht* period when, particnlarlv 
in his drawings, ht* exposed him.self, like the Surrealists, 
to tht^ antomatisni of the nncoiiscions, he nexer nnder- 
estimated the formativt* and gnitling role of conscions- 
iiess. For such an attitude, xvhich aloiit* is adeqnatt* tt) 
the con.scion.snes.s of modt'rn man, the inner dt*mand to 
keep artistic creation alive* and opc*n to tlie arcli(*tvpal 
depths is particularly difficult. It is fascinating to see 
hoxv the great artists of modern tini(*s have, each in liis 
oxvn xxay, tackled this central [)robl(*in of pr(*serving, 
side by side, the g(*nnineness of the arch(*typal W'orld 
and the acnitx of a discriminating modern conscious- 
ne.ss. What in Picasso led to a continual dialectic bc*- 
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twccii tli(‘ tiling apprdifnded and the manner of appre¬ 
hending it, and in Klre to a specific Imt consistent 
Udinique, where every line and every image m eal a 
new asircet of this spectral world, comimlled Moore to 
create the same thing o\ er and o\ er again in a sort 
of fascinated monomania—the primordial image of 
Woman, Woman in her relation to and identitr with 
the great Earth Mother, as the reclining figure, or 
Woman as the mother with the child, Only when we 
grasp Moore’s connection with the archaic cim we un¬ 
derstand his “ahstract” and at the same time “primi¬ 
tive” sculptures correctly. 

Let us turn now to the strange wood carving of 
mother and child from the year 1938. Here again (he 
child is only hinted at, hut already it stands, ahead}' it 
has a certain independence. And yet it remains o\ er- 
hnng by the maternal arch, which in its simplification is 
reminiscent of the neolithic statues of the Great Mother 
in Kranee, 

Like every primordial image, the archetype of the 
Great Mother round which Moore’s work revolves has 
not only been an object for religious veneration all over 
the world since tlic remotest times hut was always, for 
that very reason, a subject for artistic representation as 
well. So it is no accident that the c;irlicst sculptured 
works of art, tlic stone can'ings of Ice Age man, are of 
the Great Mother. It is generally admitted today that 
these carvings, who.se distribution extends from Spain 
to Siberia, have a religious or cultic character. These 
figures of the female deity therefore stand at the very 
center of the earliest human culture. The fact that this 
dcitv is the Great Mother who gives nourishment, .shel- 
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tor, and security makes her the mistress of life and fer¬ 
tility, and her cult representation—of her cult we know 
nothing—is the earhest expression of the emergence 
into consciousness of mankind’s experience of the 
power of motherhood over life and fate. Religious art 
and the ritual associated witli cults have always been 
syinldic anticipations of a conscious knowledge that 
came later.*' The sovereign power of motherhood dc- 
tennined the earliest phase of man’s development, and 
only later, with the growth of consciousness, was it .su- 
j)ersed(id and overlaid by tlie significance of the father 
and the patriarchal values connected with the father 
archetype. Today a new shift of valuers is beginning, 
aud with the gradual decay of the patriarchal canon 
we can discern a new emergence of the matriarclial 
world in the consciou.sne.ss of We.stcm man, The arche¬ 
typal character of great art is often shown by the fact 
that the same content—in this case the mother arche- 
lyi^—goes together with an outward form whose iden¬ 
tity over the millennia makes the primordial sameness 
of the human p,syche strikingly evident. 

While the similarity of the Great Motlier figure to the 
neolithic mother figures from France is certainly strik¬ 
ing, Moore goes beyond the archetypal pattern by pro¬ 
viding this overarching mother figure with a child. In 
spite of its independence, the child remains intimately 
connected with tlie mother. The crossbeam joining the 
two is an expression of the indissoluble unity that has 
always preoccupkid Moore and that he seeks to em- 
Ixxly in ever new forms. 

The connation of the mother with the child repre- 
.sents an uncoaseious identity and is bown in analyti- 
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cal psychology hv Lo’y-Briilil’s tcnii iiii/s- 

ti(jU(’. It is the same constellation as that which certain 
modern American psychologists call “empathy," This 
original relationship of child to motlmr is rcaliml 
afresh in every childhood and seems to us tlie prototype 
imd archetype of all human relationship, We have 
called this dawn phase in the development both of man¬ 
kind and of the child “inatiiarchaF’ Imiisc it is domi¬ 
nated by the mother archctv|K‘, and we n-cognizc the 
matriarchal or, in tlic language of p.sychoinialysis, 
the “prfroedipal” stage of childlmKl development as 
the basis of all further psychic growth, whether sound 
or morbid. By matriaichal and pre-oedipal we mean 
that at this stage the fatliw does not yet have any de¬ 
cisive significance. Moore’s mother-and-child groups, 
too, like has Madonna and child, are fatherless. Only in 
his later work do the family groups appr, in which 
the father plays a part. 

Althoiigli we sliall not be considering the “stringed 
figures” until later, a few words miast Ix' .said here ahout 
the inothcr-and-ehild groups in this catcgoiy. Tlie fig- 
.3,2., lire from tlie year 1938 and its companion drawing 
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from the year 1940 are valid realizations of the psycho¬ 
logical participation mystique between mother and 
child. What is .so unique juid impressive about the.se 
.strange figures, what rraikes tlicm .so convincing both 
psychologically and jilastically, is that the separate 
masses of material are joined to one another by the in- 
tcrconuecting strings in such a way that—apart alto¬ 
gether from the formal achi«‘vement—the liN'iiig current 
of relationship becomes \’isible reality, and p.sychologi- 
cal truth Iwcomes concrete fact. The streams connect¬ 
ing tlur child’s eyes with tlio.se of the mother are like 
gho.stly, spii'itual bridges, incorporeal yet visible, oc- 
cujjying yet creating space: they form the upper hori¬ 
zontals of the structure. SimiiltancHiusly a current of 
desire, like lines of force, streams from the mouth of the 
child to the mother’s breasts, whose? nonbodily yet dy¬ 
namic presence sets up the diagonal connection that 
\ i\ ifies the conjoined inas.ses of mother and child. Ut¬ 
terly nonconcretc, but utterly convincing in its di.stribu- 
tion of mas.scs, curves, and lines of force, and perfect in 
its kind, this group is one of the greatest motlicr-child 
conceptions of our time." 

Tlie drawing from the year 1940, with the mother 
sitting and liolding the child on hiT lap, .shows the same 
.stringed currents of interaction and relation.ship. Here 
the child is no longer supported by the* mother’s arm, 
nor does it hold fast with its own arms: its participalion 
mystique with the mother re.st.s entirely on the currents, 
visualized as strings, that unite the fields of force of 
mother and child. (Later we .shall consider the substi¬ 
tution of tlie outward curve of the breast by the in¬ 
ward-curving hole that represents it.) Tire connection 



betwcfii the two figures flows from the center of the one 
to the center of the other. It is, in fact, an archetypal 
idea that the unconscious liond In'tween people in a 
.state of •participation myxtupic has its seal in the .solar 
plexus (“sun web”), which is localized in the center of 
the body, just us .shown in the drawing. The .solar 
plexus is the cimter of the “s)’mpathetie” nervous sys¬ 
tem, whose function is to mediate the “.sympathies,’' 
the participation of living Iwings with one another. 
Here again one can «)nly marvel at the profound intui¬ 
tion of the artist, who in his visionary gra.sp of these ar¬ 
chetypal relationships made visible the Imisibh*. 
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OF THE two !«■}» tlK*ni(« in Moore, tlic motlier-cliild 
motif expresses not only the depenilenee of the eliild on 
the mother hnt also that of man on nature iind of the 
individual on all life—if one wishes to translate forms 
into necessarily inadequate concepts. The reclining fig¬ 
ure, on the other hand, is a representation of this mightv 
“Other,” of the female principle in the loneline.ss of its 
self-eonlaiiied exisiteticc. We have seen how the trans- 
fonnation of the personality of a reclining woman into 
the Iranspcrsonalit}' of the Earth Mother was expressed 
hv her recumhent body changing from the organic into 
the recumbent inorganic body of the landscape. In tlu' 
193;] liarliiiin^ Fi<^ure, the mountain pciiks of the two 
breasts correspond to the precipices of the knees, and 
the reduction from the human scale is indicated by the 
melting down of the head, which, as the emblem of in- 
di\ iduality, has dwindled to a knobliko or bullmlar 
process that functions only as a forjiial (juantity. 

The motif of the head, its melting down as well as its 
enlargement beyond what the head normally signifi('s, 
plays an iinjrortant role in Moore’s work. It is as if the 
emotional accent affected this part of the bodv more 
than any other. When, in the works so far discussed, the 
accent lies on the body, on its formation and transfor¬ 
mation, then the head gets smaller, shrinks to a m(Te 
appendagi', an offshoot of the trunk that barely needs 
sugge.sting. But when, for whatever rea.sori, the emo¬ 
tional acc'ent falls on the head, then this organ, as we 
shall .see,' becomes a world that is independent of the 
trunk and even .starts leading a singular existence of its 
own. 

Whereas the moth(‘r-child motif was “.spiritualized” 
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in a way typical of lh(' trend toward abstraction, the 
traiislbrniation of the reclining figure during the same 
period follows a different course, fieri' too there is an 
accentuation of the striii-tiiral, matlii'inatical clement, 
25 as is particularly (‘\ ident in thi' skdehes for luicxeciitcd 



works. Hilt w(‘ also find, in the \cars whi'ii Moore was 
cx|)eriiiiciiting with abstract art (1933-37), that the 
purely feminine eleineiit is more in abeyance than at 
any other ereati^ e period. This is because the feminine, 
b\ reason of its archetypal nature, ])eitains to the world 
of the organic. Since, for Moore, “asvmmetr\ is eon- 
neeted also with the desire for the organic (which 1 
have) rather than the geomi'tric,” the geometry of na¬ 
ture is integrati'd into the organic as only a partial aspect 
of it. 

One might suppose that stone', hy its very nature, 
would lend itself particularly well to geometric and 
constructivist forms of art, but Moore’s work pro\es 
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rather the contrary. This can be seen very clearly when, 
with the discovery of the hole, the ‘'breakthrough,” and 
the cavity, Moore opens out a specifically sculptural 
world of stone that is not geometric but natural and 
organic in just that sense emphasized by the above 
(jiiotation. Natural stone, “living rock,” is part of the 
feminine world of nature with its asj'mmetry, its 
unsuspected rotundities, \'alleys, and curved surfaces. 
The natural organic (jiialitv of stone, of its fonnation, 
which follows uncontrollable laws, is in our sense of the 
word “matriarchal.” The sculptors own description of 
the creative process, which was associated for us with 
matriarchal consciousness^ finds expression first in the 
living organic forms imparted to the stone, and second 
in a willingnc.ss to let the creative act be guided by the 
nature of the material—an attitude' that is more akin to 
passively recepti\e obedience than to a purposive and 
formative act of masculine consciousness. 

The antithesis of the rounded, organic nature of the 
feminine is the constriicti\‘e, geometrical striving of the 
masculine mind, which with its calculating and meas¬ 
uring consciousness violates the feminine qualities of 
matter and molds it to its own law. It is no accident that 
the early figure from the year 1934 is almost the only 
example in Moore s work of a geometric, cubistic crea¬ 
tion, and, w'ith its pronounced angularity, is more like a 
masciihne than a feminine deity. 

When, however, Moore gets dowm to his tw^o basic 
themes in the great wwks of this period, the abstrac¬ 
tion is, as it were, swallowed up in the archetype of the 
feminine, and there now begin the dei)ersoiiaIizcd and 
transpersonal representation of the archetype in sculp- 
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ture and ako the transformation of the remnants of 
naturalism into forms and contents of a specific kind. 

The dehumanization of the object, which hegmi W’ith 
the female body turning into hills and valleys of ter¬ 
restrial shape, is carried a stage further: Moore now 
starts loosening up the compact unity of masses that 
sculpture, as previoasly understood, had fii.sed to¬ 
gether. “A piece of stone,” he says, “can have a hole 
through it and not be weakened—if the hole is of a 
studied size, shape and direction. On the princijile of 
the arch, it can I'cmain just as strong. Tlu' fir.st hole 
made* through a piece of .stone is a revelation. Tlie hole 
connects one side to the other, making it imniediateb 
more three-dimensional. . . . Tlie mwsten’ of tht' hole 
—the mysterious fa.scination of caves in hillsides and 
cliffs.” == 

To this the author of our mueli-cjuoted catalogue, Mr. 
Sylv(!ster, remarks in the psychologizing manner so 
lK)pular today: “But its deepest meaning, of course, lies 
in its sexual s)rnl)olism,” And he goes on: “It is worthy 
of note that, when discussing the fonnal value of holes, 
Moore considers the hole as an aperture ])iercing a 
form, but as soon as he refers to its po(?tic value hc' sud¬ 
denly identifies the hole with the cavern.”" 

This glib “of course,” like the alleged “sexual .symbol¬ 
ism” in Moore and tlic “poetic value” of the hole, inu.st 
claim our attention becau.se from such misunderstand¬ 
ings it may become clear what it is that makes Moore’s 
art archety'pal and why the terminology of Mr. Sylv'es- 
ter, who so earnestly endeavors to be fair to Moore, 
goes so sadly astray on these crucial points. 

After all we have said about the significance of the 
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archctvjie of the fcrminine, no one will imagine that we 
have o\'erlooked the sexual me:uiing that the hole can 
have and alw’ays has had. It .seems to ns, however, that 
the real problem only begins where the banality of this 
time-honored fact h'aves off. For Moore c£in hardly be 
described as a p.sychopathic personality who is ob¬ 
sessed with sex and sees holes everywhere, even where 
none exist in reality, and mak(‘s this the distincti\ e fea¬ 
ture of his art. Nor can one .speak of tm “uneonsciojis” 
compulsion in an artist who is so very wide awake and 
not in the least given to soiniiambiilous creation—as his 
essays on sculpture show—and who is certainly not un¬ 
aware of the drab p.syehoanalyticjil statement that th(^ 
hole is a sexual s\inliol. When Moore, therefore, idcMili- 
fies “hole” with “eaveni,” it is a (|uesti()n not of “poetic- 
\ alne” but of a very real .symbolism wherc^bx-, as Moore 
himself explicitly says, the feminine is transformed into 
the earth archc^type. If he speaks of the “iny.sterious fas¬ 
cination of c-avc-rns in hillsides and dills,” that is a gen¬ 
uine and not at sill unconscious de.scription of an inner 
constellation, and tlui fascination refers to the turning 
of interest, under the guidance of the unconscious, 
upon the partially uneonscious archetype of the femi¬ 
nine. Here again one can only speak of a partially un¬ 
conscious process; for although the unity of this arehe- 
tvpe, as seen in the determinative effect it has upon 
Moore’s work, may have remained unconscious to the 
artist, he is no more uncon.scious of the fact that his 
work aggi’egates round this center than a Miidonna 
paintcT would be of the fact that he paints Madonnas. 
The only difference; is that the Madonna repre.sents a 
ruling value of the cultural canon, whereas Moon?’s 
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work is dedicated to an archc'type that is only just loom¬ 
ing up on the conscious horizon of our age. 

Tlie relation of the artist in general to the mother ar¬ 
chetype, pjirticidarly in our age, when this archetype is 
strongly enipha.si/ed in the collective unconscious, has 
been deceit with elsewhere in a number of separate stiid- 
ies.'* However, the relation of the creative individual to 
his childhood, the time when everybody has archetypal 
experiences, ref|uires sjx^cial psychological attention 
and an understanding that goes deeper than the usual 
psychoanalytical reduction.'^' 

'file .skeleton key of psychoanalysis would reduc'e 
Moore’s work to a rtrpetition compulsion and would ex¬ 
plain the driving forc*e of his existence as “nothing but” 
th(? early infantile sexual curiosity that, pathologically, 
he has failed to overcome. Even if his work was inter¬ 
preted as a “sublimation,” such a view would still leax'c? 
Moore an immature personality with a fixation on con¬ 
tents that ought to have been overcome in the normal 
course of conscious development. 

The artist’s fascination by the mother archetype is, 
however, by no means only a personal phenomenon of 
his individual history; it represents an advanc-e into a 
psychic realm that is of fateful importance not only for 
himself but for his whole age, if not for mankind in gen¬ 
eral. We have repeatedly emphasized that man’s rela¬ 
tion to nature and the creative forces of life is reflected 
in the mother archetype. In an age when Western man, 
through his exaggerated respect for the patriarchal 
spirit and the tcchnicpies it has engendered, is in dan¬ 
ger of losing contact with the n)ots of existence, there 
has arisen in the unconscious, in accordance with a 
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general psychic law, a compensatory tendency that is 
reactivating this feminine, maternal earth-nature as¬ 
pect, which has been too much n*prcsscd. 

Moore’s work—and not his work ahmt?—is the clear 
expression of this countermovement through which the 
hitherto unconscious power of the mother archetype is 
beginning to assert itself in all its manifold meanings 
and so to force its way into the collective consciousness. 
It is precisely through this comjicnsatory function that 
Moore demonstrates his importance and the impor- 
tan(!e of e\cry great artist, whose effect lies chiefly in 
funneluig back into culture the missing but much- 
needed values he produces out of his creative uncon¬ 
scious.'' 

In earlier times arcbetypal productions had their 
form more or less fixed liy the prevailing canon of val¬ 
ues, and only relatively minor variations were ])ermitled 
to the artist. But the closer we come to modc'rn times, 
the mor<.i strongly tlie individualization of Immanity 
advances, and the individualitx’ of the creative artist 
])la\ s a correspondingly greater role. In the course of 
his development and at the critical stages of his indix id- 
uation, the operative archetx^e in his unconscious is 
molded by him into ever-new forms, so that, in the case 
of Moore, it is not just an cstabh'shed aspect of the fem¬ 
inine archetype that takes shape tlirough him; it is 
rather the polyx’alcncc of the archetype—^that is to sav, 
its ever-present potency and diversity—^which leads to 
new and different realizations.’ 

Looking at the wood carvings from the years 1936 
and 1939, which are characterized by the “opening 
out,” “the disruption of the vohunes of the female body 
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by holes, ca\ifies and concavities,”' we must go a long 
way back in order to get at the inner meaning of the 
brilliant innovations with which Moure has enriched 
modem sculpture. 

In the 19,35'36 wo(xl carving the optic unity of large 
masses is thrown into relief. Already the iiiipersoual 
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modeling of the figure is so .strongly emphasized that 
the head functions only as an unindividual formal unit, 
while the bodv has been metaraoq)ho.sed into some¬ 
thing huge and mountainous. It is a peculiarity of 
Moore’s work that the impression it gives of being su¬ 
perhuman and even gigantic has nothing to do with 
the actual size of the object. It is no accident that one 
can easily imagine the .small .scale of this carving en¬ 
larged to monumental size, and this would be quite in 
keeping witli Moore’s intention. “If praetieal considera¬ 
tions allowed me, cost of material, of trimsport, etc., I 
should like to work on large cars ings more often than I 
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do. The average in-between .size does not diseonnect an 
idea enough from prosaic everyday life. The very small 
or the very hig takes on an added size emotion.”" 

This stepping beyond the bounds of everyday life 
through concentration on the formal elements and the 
n.se of abstract .simplification exi'mplilies th(r trend to¬ 
ward the archetypal and tran.sper.sonal. The opposite^ of 
“prosaic eveiy'da}’ life” is the archetypal world, which 
as the original “unitary reality” reprc-sents a world tiuit 
for our differentiated consciousness is real only as a 
borderline cxperieiKre. Ib^rc we can do no more than 
try to dc'seribe this concept of “unitary reality”—which 
is so important for auab'tical psychology—and then only 
insofar as it concerns artistic creation in general and 
that of Moore in particular. 

Normal ewryday life is conditioned by our ego-cen- 
tcred con.sciousness, wliich knows only a reality polar¬ 
ized into outside and inside, a world of objects that the 
ego, so far as it is conscious, confronts as a separate sub¬ 
ject. l’riiniti\'c man and the child, the inspired artist 
and creati\e individual, experienc*e a completely dif¬ 
ferent realil)', and it has always been the aim of great 
art to cronjure up and give .shape to this unitary reality 
underlying the polariz<*d world we ordinarily know. 

There are, however, mimy ways of approach to this 
unitary reality. Not only the art but the religion of 
ever)' age has tried, within the limits set by the lime, to 
gain acc(rss to it. But it is only by transgressing these 
limits, whether of the time or the pensonality, that the 
image of the other, more complete reality becomes visi¬ 
ble. Ill this sense the unitary reality always has an as¬ 
pect that is relative to the reality of c*onsciousness and 
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is iiec€:ssarily seen as tlie “other side” and the “wholly 
other.” 

Wlieii man's eonseiousness is fixed fast in a spiritiiallv 
medieval world, the newly discovered unitary world 
glows with all the colors of earthly reality, as in the 
Renaissance from Giotto to Leonardo. When, on the 
other hand, the fixation on the multiplicity of the con¬ 
crete world of objects distorts and clutters up the image 
of reality, as it did in the Netherlands at the time of 
Kembraiidt, the unitary w’orld breaks through in a 
burst of light from the other side, w'hich seems to trans¬ 
figure the things of this world. But when a technical 
world like ours, which is cut off from all its p.sychic 
and natural roots, fills the whole horizon of conscious¬ 
ness, then the unitary world shows a terrifying, dae¬ 
monic, and archaic face, and proves to be full of tre¬ 
mendous powers—divine or devilish—of which our 
godlc.ss world of c-onsciousness knows nothing. 

The inexhaustibility of this unitary reality can only 
be di'seribed as that of an archeU'pal and mytliological 
world, for it is only in the polyvalence of the archetype, 
if at all, that we can hope to grasp its m^my-sidedness. 
At the same time, it is animated throughout by a cur¬ 
rent of cmotioualitv: it not onlv moves but can be 
• ^ 

moved by our emotions. I'lie 'participation mystique 
betwe<?n mother and child that we have tried to illus¬ 
trate is here the absolute law. Everything is connected 
with everything and acts on evcrj'thing; there is no in¬ 
side that does not appear as outside and as acting on the 
w’orld, no aspect of the world that is not charged 
with psyche and psychically connected. Tliis world, 
which the child experiences, is a mythological world. 
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l)(‘cansc ill it tlu‘ jji’eat Iraiisporsonul figures are at 
lioiiie, appearing now as a tri‘(\ now as a pelihli*, now as 
a man, each eontaining within itself the wlioh* wonder 
of unitary reality, vvhieh is bodied forth through th(‘ 
(‘Miotionalitv of the child pssche. 

When the artist, when Moore, puts his figures into 
reality, it is never the realitv of our conseiousness and 
of e\'er\'da\. Alvvajs these figures belong to another 
world than the ‘nonnal” one, and alwavs thev have the 
elleet, in our e\ervday world, of an iinasion from an¬ 
other dimension of being. What strikes us as archaic, 
primitive, abstractly siniplific'd, and in the representa¬ 
tional s(‘nse “nmiatnrar and “unreal” in Moores fig¬ 
ures is a pointer to this other world of unitary realitv, 
where our differentiations of consciousn(‘ss and our dis¬ 
tinctions between large and small, outside and inside, 
no longer apply. 

The peculiarity of Moores “matriarchal” mode of 
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creation is tliat he docs not use matter as the raw mate¬ 
rial of his vision and shape it by forc('—in the wav, for 
instance, that Michelangelo impressed the mvthieal 
world of his vision forever on the West, which there¬ 
after saw God the Fatlicr in his, Michelangelo’s, image. 
Rather, through Moore's yielding to the intention of the 
material, of the wood, rock, or bone, the world changes 
shape under his hand; he loaves the sphere of cerebral 
consciousne.ss and penetrates to a deeper dimension, 
closer to the unitary reality, where inside and outside 
are one. This is seen most elearh , perhaps, in his wood 
car\ings. 

F.ven in the illustrations it can Ik* seen how the wood 
is treated as living matter in motion, and how the flow 
of the grain heightens the plastic cflFect of the carvings, 
indeed to some extent makes it [wssible. Following the 
line of movement as it adapts itself to the natural grain¬ 
ing, one has the impression that tlic carving was imag¬ 
ined that way by nature, by the wood itself. Ob.ser\ c, in 
the elmwood figure, the broad sweep from shoulder to 
arm; it is conditioned by the grain of the wood—the 
artist has only followed it. So, too. with the lines rip- 
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pling down from beneath the breast to the left leg. ag 
This obedience to the wood, also apparent in the mod¬ 
eling of the right knee and leg, heightens in its turn 28 
the abruptne.ss of the cleft through which the inside of 
the left leg plunges violently into the chasm between the 
thiglis. 

The s\’mbol of the chasm has not been chosen acci¬ 
dentally, for the transformation of the female body into 
landscape has l)ecome reality in tin’s carving too. Per¬ 
haps it can be seen l>e.st in the “breakthrough” below 
the breasts into empty space. What Moore said about 
making a hole in stone is ec|nully true of wood: “On the 
principle of the arch, it can remain just as strong.” Just 
below the fourfold curve of shoulders and breasts, the 29 
flow of the grain runs into a passage that, with the ma¬ 
jestic quietness of a mountain archway, h'ads out into 
the open, leaving the upper parts overhanging like mas¬ 
sive conformations of natiin*. 

And here we come to a new formal prineiple that 
Moore has developed more particularly in his wood 
carvings, though, as we shall st«, it does not apply to 
them alone. Perception of the object’s surface, the 
grasping of it as an optical image, is not the only factor 
operative in an experience of Moore’s sculpture. He 
takes us, .so to speak, b(*yond or undemt'atb the surfac-e 
image into an ontogcnetically and pbylogeneticallv 
earlier stratum where haptic or tactile c-\perience of 
the body plays a dominant role. By making the grain of 
the wood .serve as guiding lines for the eye, he conveys, 
more powerfully than any other artist has done before 
him, an experience of the tactile surface of the object, 
its very feel. The movement of the eve becomes a .sort of 
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stroking movement, a caress, tlirough whicli we experi¬ 
ence mass and volume with tlie sense of touch, that is, 
as a true spatiiil structure. In this way wc arc inducted 
into an adequate experience of sculpture as a spatial 
object to be touched, whereas the older plastic method 
aimed at an optical experience of wholeness that is ac- 
com])lished exclusively by the eye, the symbol of C'on- 
sciousness, and that presupposes and re(]uircs a be¬ 
holder standing opposite at a distance. In this optical 
confrontation the c'onscious separation of .subject and 
object is complete, and tin's is the very thing that 
Moore, consciously or unconsciously, wishes to avoid. 
By forcing us into a tactile experience, he calls awake 
the archaic—and infantile—experience of mjiii, who 
now lets his touch play lingeringly nmnd the immen¬ 
sity of woman. 

But the experience of depth thus afforded gws even 
further. Tactile expedience, as oppostdl to visual experi¬ 
ence, is blind and has to rely on the sculptural values of 
tlie world of the body—around and angular, curved and 
hollow, smooth and hard. Tlie combination of visual ex¬ 
perience with guidance by the lines of touch produces 
a strange alteration in the experiencing subject. As in 
Gulliver or in a fairy tale, he is changed into a tiny 
creature moving alxnit on the surface of this body like 
an animal on the .surface of the earth, and the sensitive 
Ijeholdcr is compelled, as he follows the lines of touch 
in the wood, to experience the great arcliway through 
the recumbent figure from below, as if he were in a 
mountain cavern. This metamorphosis of the experienc¬ 
ing observer into somediing small, which walks about 
on the body of the figure and feels its hollows, arches. 
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turnings and passages, valleys and inoiintains, like a 
landscape, makes these figures overlifesize. As compari¬ 
son of this piece with the 1939 carving will show, this 
experience is not induced simply by the photographic 
enkirgemcnt of detail; the detail only illustrates it. The 
flow of the grain as tactile guiding lines and the result¬ 
ant dwarfing of the subject are clearly apparent in the 
details, but .so too is the effect of both in transpersonal- 
izing the sculptural detail into an overlifesize land¬ 
scape. 

"The mystery of the hole, the mysterious fascination 
of caves in liillsides and cliffs.” Elsewhere and in an¬ 
other connection" we have discus.sed this fascination, 
which hired the men of the Ice Age into the perilous 
depths of mountain caves where they painted their mu¬ 
rals. It is the mystery of the secret path of initiation that 
everywhere leads human bcuigs into the darkness, and 
in the ex]X!ricnce of this darkness, which is the darkne.ss 
of the unconscious, promises them the discoverv of a 
hidden treasure, the unveiling of the secret. It is ther(‘- 
forc no accident that the earliest cult places as well as 
the latest sites of the my.slery religions were caves, and 
that the “night sea journey” of the sini, the priueiplc of 
consciousuftss, into darkness, and its rebirth from it, is 
perhaps the oldest archetypal form of mystery known to 
mankind.'" The fa.scination of caves for the group and 
the individual alike, for primitives and for us too, is 
connected with the archetype of the Great Motlier, 
who from the remotest times has been the Earth Mother 
presiding over caves and mountains. To penetrate into 
the “inside of nature,” to unravel her deepest secrets 
through an experience that tiKlay we would call an “in- 
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iier” one, an experience of psytrhie transformation— 
that is the liidclen meaning of all those areaia^ paths 
leading into the “wonih” of inysterv. It is absurd to tr\ 
to reduce this profound inhoni striving of man tt) dis¬ 
cover and understand the inysterv of the Great Mother 
to the sexual curiosity of the infant. Tlie conlran’ is the 
truth. Tin’s infantilt? curiosity indeed exists,^* but folded 
within it, as in a bud, there lies the whole endeavor of 
Homo sapiens to fathom the mystery which at this early 
stage—^l)oth archctypally and ontogenetically—is in¬ 
timately connected with the mysterv-encompasst?d ex¬ 
istence of the mother. 

In this sense the hole and the cave are anterior to the 
mother, and the emptimrss that invites investigation is 
a more primordial thing than the female genitals, which 
in primitive cultures, where th(‘ cave and the path of 
initiation were the c<?ntral secret, certainly presented no 
mystery whatever. Hence the "mystic way” with all its 
fascinating numinous .symbolism is .something fpiite dif¬ 
ferent from “the way of a man with a maid.” However 
closely the numinous ex]^)erience of sex and sexual in¬ 
tercourse approximates to the archetype of the mystic 
way,'* it has always been regarded as a normal and 
even prosaic event; and man’s path into woman was at 
all limes distingui.shed from the supernormal and sacral 
path of the mysteries, even though the latter was prac¬ 
tically always bound up with the archetypal “womb,” 
with entrv into it and rebirth from it. 

Here again the archetypal .symlxilism, whose mean¬ 
ing transcends the personal, is obvious. Being con¬ 
tained in .something matermd that is greater than one- 
.self, and emerging from it regenerated, are genuine 
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psvcliic (Muotions felt liy evorvonc wlio enters a world 
transceiidiiig his ego eoiiscioiisness and is transforni(‘d 
by this expericuee of mystery. But toward that whieh 
surrounds and contains him he feels eliildishl) small, 
and this feeling awakens echoes of his own infancy, 
when he grojixjd his way about the mother. 

We know, however, that tin’s world of childhood is 
characterized not by the personal experience of the 
conscious ego but by the experience of totality. The 
mj'thological experience of tlu' child, his magical corre- 
.spondtMices between world and body, iiisidi' and oiit- 
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side, etc., gi\’c In'ni ati ovenvbelining s<'nso of a unitary 
reality not )et polarizc^d into opposites, and thus form 
the basis for the adult’s experience of inyster)'. It is in 
this sense that we have to understand Matthew i8 : 2: 
“Except yc become as little children, ye shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.” In earlier times the cxni- 
tent of the mysteries was cxdebratcd hy the community 
in cult imd ritual, and the cult image was handed down 
over the centuries and worshipc'd in fixed form. The 
modern artist approaches this world of the uuminous 
as an isolated individual with all his limitations, and his 
groping attempts are unacc'ompanied and unfonned by 
any valid tradition. He has to discover, in himself and by 
himself, evcr}1hing that has been lost to our world, and 
often enough ho must pay with his life and health for the 
ri.sks he lakes in not being initiated by a “knower,” in 
having to grope his way alone into the dark womb of 
the uncon.scious. 

As we ha\'e seen, this groping has iKicomc extremely 
concrete in Moore’s sculptures. Their inner tactile as¬ 
pect enables one to experience in a unicpic way the fa.s- 
cination of being led into the darkness, the changing of 
;jn the body into a mysterious cavern, and of the whole fig- 
lire into the Earth Mother. It is a magnifice*nt and en- 
lirelv new representation of thtr feminine archetype as 
woman and earth at once. 

To every unbiasi*d olwerver who is capable of learn¬ 
ing from experient*c\ it is just the cavernous cpiality of 
these figures that demonstrates the transparent inade¬ 
quacy of the statement “but its deepest meaning, of 
course, lies in its sexual .symbolism.” Tlie womb is com¬ 
pletely emptied of all .sexual significance; not only have 
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the female genitals lx*en hollowed out into a uterus, 
hut the whole body has been converted into a cavern 
and cannot be experienced as anything else—it has be¬ 
come a true symbol of the “container” in which one can 
wander about like a small child, provided that the dark 
and uncanny character of the cave is not too frighten¬ 
ing. Tliis is nc^'er the case with Moore; for in all his re¬ 
clining figures, which, as he himself says, belong out of 
doors, in the daylight, the play of light and shadow in 
the hollows, passages, mountains, and hills is n(?\'er 
.somber or menacing, as they an* all in a p.s\’chological 
s(?nse “ojj('n.” 

lire haptic or tac^tile cxp(*ri(*ncc of the female is un¬ 
doubtedly a n'turn to the child’s earb experience of the 
mother's body, and from this standpoint too the reclin¬ 
ing figures proN'c to be motlier figures. Neverthelc.s.s, it 
is worth {xiinting out that in no memix'r of the animal 
kingdom except man is the liaptic side of the sexual re¬ 
lationship so accentuat(xl as in the lose play of the 
adult. For this reason th(^ ha|ilic element in the experi- 
enc(T of the body’s form is in no xvi.se to be regarded as 
regr(!.ssive or infantile. The dominant factor in the hap¬ 
tic {?xpc*rience of the child, to which Moore’s art revests, 
is the peculiar hierarchy of magnitudes in xx’hich the 
subject feels small, dependent, and attacluxl, and the 
mother’s body feels like; a great world, the source of life 
and xxarmth. 
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IN ORDER to find symlwls tliat give adequate expres¬ 
sion to tlie archetypal and transpersonal qualities of 
mankind’s childhood experience, as we sec it uni(|nely 
emhodied in Moore’s work, we would have to go far 
hack into human history. Let us take, as one example 
33 among many, the 1941 drawing of Two Sleepers. In 
this picture the .sleeping Iwdics are not only buried hot 
“gone to earth” again, as though they had sunk hack 
into tlic clay from which they were originally formed. 
The cloth covering the heads of the sleepers has only to 
be drawn down a little furtlier and they would he 
W'rapped like the dead in the shroud of the deathly 
mother. The wide-open mouths call up an archetypal 
image that complements the idea of the Iwdy as some¬ 
thing hollow: the image, known all the world over, of 
the “soul” that comes into the body from outside and 
dwells in it as in a cave or .shell, or—negatively expri- 
cneed—as in a prison or a coffin. This soul is also pic¬ 
tured in myths imd fairy tales as an animal that steals 
out of the Ijody at night and wanders alrout. An analo¬ 
gous idea is that of the .soul departing at death in the 
shape of an miiinal and thereafter leading an existence 
independent of the body. 





Frazer has put together a mass of ethnological mate¬ 
rial on this subject in The Golden Bough.' The wander¬ 
ing soul, which can go astray and get caught by magi¬ 
cians and evil spirits, is always a separate thing that 
can come into or go out of the body because it is of a 
different nature and has no abiding connection with it. 
The ideas of incarnation, of the soul taking a body, and 
of ecsta.sy (}r possession, of being “beside oneself” or 
seized by a “strange” soul, arc expressions of this polar¬ 
ization of the Iwdv as a ve.s.sel into which a soul (‘liters 
like an animating principle. What the psychoanalysts 
interpret personalistically as a “uterine fantasy” is 
bused on this archetypal conception, where th<! body is 
experienced by both men and woiiieu as the tenement 
that houses the .soul animal. 

Tlie creejjing in and out of this soullike entity is con¬ 
nected with another problem whose significance is be¬ 
coming more and more obvious in .Mcxire’s sculpture, 
and that is “outside” and “inside,” the way they are in¬ 
terchanged and made relative. Haptic experience leads, 
as we have seen, to sculpture lx*ing felt with all its hol¬ 
lows, passages, crannies, and apertures, so that the fe¬ 
male body opens out into a landscape, its elevations 
being perceived as hills and mountains, and its de¬ 
pressions as valleys and ravines between mountain 
masses. This w'andering over the inside and outside of 
the Primordial Feminine results in an effacing of 
boundaries, an abolition of the clear division lK.*tw'ecn 
inside and outside that is characteristic of our cerebral 
consciou.sne.ss. 

Tactile experience of the fcmiale in sculpture has its 
parallel in the early inxlhological experiences of man- 
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kind, whon man fell the earth to he a fenniiiiK' Immiijj, 
whose mountainous breasts he elimbed, whose hollows 
and openings were chasms and ca^es into which he 
penetrated, and in whose body he was finally buried at 
death. K\ en today, and not only in myths, fairy tales, 
and legends, these? primitive expericnct!s are still alive 
in us and are often called awake in dreams." 

This effacing of the boundaries bctw(?c*n inside and 
outside, or rather their changing into one another, is all 
part of the unitary reality of participalioti iin/slkpu\ in 
which analogies are not correspondences men'lv, but 
are experitmml as true identities. Hence, if earth and 
woman are identical, this does not mean that a causal 
relation obtains between them, but that, sinc-e si'xiud 
intercourse and plowing the field are tin? same thing, 
the one can stand for the other in ritual. Man's magical 
power consists in the simple fact that he is the center of 
the world to whom all things are relal(‘d, and that 
cver\thing that happens in the world depends on his 
ritual actions. Here again what happens inside man is 
the same as what happens in the world outside; there is 
no reflecting c'onscioiisne.ss to set up \ alid or—^to later 
reflt?ction—invalid causal relationships. 

In this .sense Moore’s sculptures actually arc the earth 
for an ego bound to the unitary w’orld by haptic experi¬ 
ence, and are not just models or symbols of it. And it is 
only from this depth-psychological standpoint that we 
can understand what Moore once said in an interview: 
“All exjrerience of space and world starts from phy-sical 
sensation. This also explains the deformation of my fig¬ 
ures. They arc not at all distortions of the body ’s shape. 
I think, rather, that in the image of the human body 
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one can also express something nonhnman—landscape, 
for instance—in exactly the same way as we live over 
again mountains and valleys in our bodily sensations. 
Or think of the basic jwt^tic element in metaphor: there 
too we express one thing in the image of another. It 
seems to me that I can sav more alwiit the world as a 
whole by means of such poetic interpenetrations than I 
could with the human figure alone.” “ 

As a result of this substitutifm of inside for outside, 
the interior wall of the body is expcTienccd as .some¬ 
thing c.\tcmal, and, conversely, the hollow, ciiplike 
character of the mother’s brea.st predominates over its 
conx’cxity, or is at least simultaneously sugge.sted. Thus 
and only thus can we understand the strange phe¬ 
nomenon that in the works of Moore’s middle and late 
pcri(Kl the breast can also appear as a hole leading into 
the body. Whereas in the late terra-cotta Fainilij 
Group from the \ trar 1946 the absence of a breast in 
the male figure only emphasizes the broadness of the 
shoulders, a similar lack in the female—^which we find 
in a number of reclining fignre.s—^^^’ould make her nu¬ 
tritive function impossible. But the child’s fixation on 
the mother’s breast does not seem to give suflicient 
expre.ssion to her feminine intensity. Hence the other 
breast, Iwing represented as an opening into the body 
cavity, activates all th<? associations Moore is mo.st con- 
c'crncd with, and this motif of the breast as an aper¬ 
ture opens out the whole backgroimd of woman as a 
vessel, cave, or chasm, the container that shelters and 
brings to birth. Here we may remind the reader of 
what we said at the beginning about the contrast be¬ 
tween form and content not being applicable to Moore’s 
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work. In his cast* they arc intimately connected with 
one another, and a purely aesthetic viewpoint that 
stresses the form without understanding its connection 
with the subject it represents is just as inadequate as a 
one-sided appreciation of the conttmt, which fails to 
recognize that Moore’s archetypal subject has inspired 
him to create continually new forms that are unique in 
the world of sculpture. 

Similarly, our remarks oji the transpersonality of the 
earth goddess and her significance are confirmed in a 
curious way, which, just because it is so une.\pc*eted, 
is all the more cronx'incing. Owing to the war, Moore 
was obliged to give up his work as a sculptor for a time 
and to devote himself mainly to drawing. “Quite 
against what I expected 1 found myself strangely e.v- 
eited by the bombed buildings, but more still by the 
unbelievable scenes and life of the Underground shel- 
terers.” * This sentence stands like an epitaph over the 
wealth of drawings he produced Iwtween the summer 
of 1940 and the end of 1942. 

In these shelter drawings Motrre was given a unique 
opportunity to see his inner image of the archetype of 
the feminine as the sheltering cave in the earth real¬ 
ized all around him in actual fact. With the collapse of 
the modem civilized w'orld an archaic, primitive world 
of ca> e life suddenly apjjcared in its very mid.st, and 
the long-forgotten situation of human beings crawling 
for .shelter, like womis, into the womb of the earth and 
lieing swallowed in its abys.ses beeamc an all too topi¬ 
cal reality. Just as a'man stirring up an ant heap with 
his stick uncovers the swarming life underground, so 
the Gash in Road lays bare the termitelike subterra- 



iioaii existence of earth dwellers wlio, driven h\ fear, 
creep back into the ca\'eriioiis woiiil) of th(‘ (h'eat 
Mother. There they lie in endless rows, aiioiiMiioiis 
36 cocoons, with the wall of the earths utcnis arching 
over them. Born of earth, supported by earth, stretclu'd 
out upon it and overpowered l)y it, they hav(‘ practi¬ 
cally become earth again. Are they living sl('('pers or 





3<5. TllJE-SIlELTER PEnSPECnVE 
Chalk pen, and water color. 1^41, 
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37 ' SHADOWY SllElTED. Chalk 
pen, wash, and water color. 11)40, 
lo!^ X17//' 
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dead? With those Sleeping Slicbereni and the Four 
Cratj Skej)crs, as also witli tlio Two Slee])c'r,i mentioned 
alwve and many other pictures of Tube Shelters, it is 
difficult to tell In the Shadowy Shelter the white lines 
of the blankets’ folds shine so spectrally in the diirk- 
ness that they make one think of a heap of skeletons, 
and in another drawing, Group of Shclterers;' tlie fig¬ 
ures look like shapeless mounds of clay. 


j'S. siiKLTKii scene: two SWATin 
FIGURES. Chalk, pen, and wal 
niliir, ii x ig" 


Tlic shelter pictures are full of reclining figures and 
mother-child scenes, as though only these two motifs 
could survive iii the wwld underground. The enfold¬ 
ing earth character of this underworld is reinforced 
by the motif of a blanket—it may equally well Iw a 
swaddling cloth or a winding shret—that is repeated in 
the most varied ways. 

Since the garment in which the child is wTapped 
38 accentuates the cavelike character of the mother, it 
takes over, like the white coverlet, tlie same formal nile 
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of uniting mother and child that tlic stone once had. i 8 
Tlie swathing blanket molds tlie sleepers closiT to the 
earth; it forms a maternal shelter for them to nestle im- 
d(’r, as in the Pink and Green Sleepers, where a fold of 
blanket belonging to the woman sleeper spreads out 
like a green wing l)eneath which the red sleeper re¬ 
poses. 

That this dominance’ of the archetype of the femi¬ 
nine ill the shelter drawings is not aeeidental is proN'ed 
by a curious coniiterphenomenon. During the war 
Moore was commissioned to make drawings of miners 
at woik, and one might have thought that the arche- 
h'pal character of the interior of a mine would again 
stir his imagination in a fruitful way. But, compared 
with the shelter drawings, the drawings of miners are 
cold and lifeless. This fact, which .seems rather odd at 
first sight, becomes understandable when we remem¬ 
ber that Moore, whose father was himself a miner, has 
never liked to draw men, and that miners could not 
activate the unconscious archetypal connection be- 



tween the world underground and the feminint;. Mas¬ 
culine activity, even when operating inside the earth, 
stands outside the world of motifs that almost uni¬ 
formly dctenniiie Moore’s work. 

Tlic sudden irruption of the sh(?lter world led to a re¬ 
newed activation of the feminine archetype of the earth 
and the underworld, but the basis for any genuine <?.\- 
pcTience of this great Earth Mother is the passive rela- 
tion.ship of human bc‘ings to the cave, the motif of ref¬ 
uge in it, of protection and sleep. For this reason there 
is very little active movement in the shelter drawings. 
On the other hand, tlie miners hacking awav at the coal 
face arc too much bound up with the masculine activit)' 
of c'onsciousness to make the eartl) archet\'pe come 
alive. This accounts for the weakness of M(K)rc’s min¬ 
ing pictures. They are “swial documents” of our e\ erv- 
day world, not archetypal visions of human beings in 
relation to the earth. 

We would emphasize this in direct contrast to Her¬ 
bert Read, who is inclined to derive Moore’s work in a 
personalistic, psychoanalytical manner from child¬ 
hood memories of mining. The decisive phenomenon 
is that, ill spite of the mining world of the father in 
wliich he grew up, the archetypal cave world of the 
mother nevertheless managed to assert itself to such 
effect. 

Two problems obtrude them.selves w'hen one con¬ 
siders the psychogenesis of the creative individual as 
exemplified by Moore. The first is: Can one attribute 
any decisive significance to the outward impression 
made by the miner's w'orld on the imagination of a 
child? The second is the obvious psychoanalytical 
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"solution” of the problem, that with Moore it is simply 
a case of an Oedipus complex caused hy fear of the 
father, and of regression to the pre-oedipal mother— 
in short, of a flight into the mah'nial uterus. 

We know that the mother archet\ pe remains domi¬ 
nant in a number of creative individuals and that the' 
normal development of Wc'stern man, when the domi¬ 
nance of the mother archetype is superseded l)y that of 
the father archetype, does not take place in tlu'in, or only 
incomplctelv. There are good grounds for supposing 
that this ox eraccciituation of the mother arclielx pc cor¬ 
responds to a constitutional actix'ation of the c'olh'ctixe 
unconscious, resulting, among other things, in a strong 
intrapsychic tension between conscious and uncon¬ 
scious. Besides that, the activation of the unconscious 
produces a preponderance of unitary reality in tlu‘ (ex¬ 
perience of the child, and hence* a sp(*cial actixilx of 
the unconscious world of symbols and the fantasies 
they feed. 

According to the personalistic theories of psycho¬ 
analysis, the creative individual xvoiild be foriut'd bv 
certain imprc'ssive experiences in infancy and could 
thcrc-fore be "trained” through the constellation of sim¬ 
ilar experiences. All psychological probability and ex¬ 
perience, however, argue against such a hypotlu'sis, 
though we would not deny that impressions of this kind 
may help or hinder innate developments.*’ But just as, 
with countless cliildrcm, exactly the same "mining ex¬ 
periences” do not activate the mother archetype and do 
not produce any creative work, so no such influential 
outward factors can be discovered in a large nuinl)er of 
creative artists. The lack of agreement between the per- 
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sonal reality of the parents and the ehild’s psychic ap¬ 
perception of it is \ ery striking and is one of the central 
prol)l(Mns of c*hild psychology. Psychic de\’elopnient 
seems to he arch(‘typally dir(‘ctc»d from inside, and 
when, for exanipk*, the* time has come for a child—ge¬ 
netically sp(*aking—to sever its ties with the mother 
and the maternal world, the inotluT will app(‘ar a 
“witch” cjiiite independently of hcT “real” behavior. For 
the .sake of the cliild’s dexelopment all the* actual facts 
of the situation are now, necessarily and meaningfully, 
worked out in accordance with tlu* “witch” idea. If the 
motluM* is really “wicked,” tlu^n to all intents and pur¬ 
poses she is a witch: if she is “good,” slie is a witch just 
the sani<\ whose very goodness beguiles her offspring 
i]it() remaining childish. The fact that at certain .stages 
of develo|)ment tlie archetypal iiriagc^ must, of course, 
b(' constellated by a human p(‘rson does not do away 
with the problem. 

For this reason Moores “mining experiences” may 
perhaps have had a r(‘leasing and confirmative effect, 
but certainly not a “constitutive” one. Exen without 
this outer experience he xx'ould still have achieved his 
specific xx'ork, just as with no practical experience of 
eaxes peo])le todax’ still dream about tliem and have 
fantasies of mysterious d(\scents to the underworld. 

The .st'cond problem, concerning the Oedipus com¬ 
plex, hangs together with our ansxx er to the first. There 
can be no doubt that the personal, masculine element 
is xerv much in abcyanc*c in Moore’s work, but this is 
naturally so whemever the creative individual belongs 
to a group in which the dominance of the matriarchal 
world is maintained. So far as the per.sonali.stic situa- 
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tion is concerned, here again wo find all sorts of possi> 
ble constellations, each of wliich lends itself to a con¬ 
struction of the Oedipus axiom in its own terms. If 
there is no father, then naturally the mother is overein- 
phasi/ed; if there is no mother, naturally the longing 
for the lost mother is overemphasizt^d. A weak father 
causes the supremacy of the iriother figure, whik* a 
strong father causes fear of himself and regression to 
the mother. 

Only when it is recognized that man's ps\-ehic de\ el- 
opment depends on environmental influences onI\ at 
certain critical periods of transition, like his pliysieal do 
N'elopment, hut in general is directed !)}• transpersonal 
factors knowTi in anal\'tieal p.sychology as archet\ pt's— 
onl)' then will the false per.sonalistic causality th(*or\' of 
psychoanalysis he sujx'iseded, and onl\ then will tlu're 
he an end to the often ridiculous search for hiographi- 
cal facts that are suppo.sed to explain cver\ lhing hut in 
reality nxian ver>' little. 
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WllFLE tli(! motif of tlic fomininc takes on new dimen¬ 
sions in tlic slielter drawings, l)ut is still reali/inl mainly 
in the world of earthly forms, another sculptural trend 
had begun to be noticeable, as early as 1938, in the 
“stringed figures.” With th(*se M<X)rcs work, reverting 
to the first period of abstraction, gradually reaches a 
new level of achievement in l«)th form and content. 

When di.scns.sing the .scnlptures and drawings that 
represent the ])art\c\]mium imjiftiijuc between mother 
and child, wc showed how the dynamic currents of re¬ 
lationship are made tangible and visible in tluvse fig¬ 
ures, and how tin? structural ma.sses are concretely re¬ 
lated to one another through the strings and wires. Jt is 
nnder.standuble that more stress is laid as a rule on the 
formal character of this “invention” of Moore’s than on 
the .scn.se of depth conveyed bv the eris.scro.ssing cur¬ 
rents of wire by which ma.s.s and .space are related to 
one another in new persjwctives. "I’hc function of tin* 
string or wire is tlireefold. It contrasts, in its tautm'ss, 
with the curvilinear contours of the mass. It e.stablishcs 
a baiTier between the space enclosed by the sculpture’s 
mass and the space which surrounds the sculpture only, 
a barrier which, being a cage and not a wall, can con¬ 
tain the space on its open side while allowing it to re¬ 
main visible. Above all, the string provokes movement 
of the spectator's eye along its length and thereby in- 
crciuses his awareness of the space w'ithin the sculpture 
—especially when . . . one set of strings can lx? .seen 
through another, so creating a counterpoint of move¬ 
ment which brings to life the space around and within 
which the strings oprate.”* 
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40. HEAD: STRING FJCUIIE NO. 2 
Ehmmd und Mijf. ii. 8 " 


By means of this teL‘lini(|iK! Moore has succeeded in 
conveying a new and peculiar exiierience of space, es¬ 
pecially when the figures arc no longer naturalistic and 
only the pure play of abstract masses and forms is in¬ 
volved. Space, in relation to mass, begins to play an ac- 
ti\'C and rather uncanny role. Consider the strange 
“head,” S/ring /'/gnrr No. 2. Here there arc no d\namic 
currents of relationsliip as in tlu' mother-child groiij) al¬ 
ready discu.ssed. The strings, pa.ssing at different lc\cls 
and in different directions “in front of” the actual 
sculpture, not only emphasize the depth dimension by 
culting it up info la^’(‘rs but, together with the liead 
bnuiiig up behind tluTii, produce a peculiar world of 
relationships that arc quite alien to us. By this extraor¬ 
dinarily simple plastic means the sculpture acquir(‘s a 
kind of ghostly animation tliat is extremely ini|)ressi\ e. 
It and the drawings akin to it are beings with their own 
depth dimensions, and tli(*ir inner dynamism, totally 
difleront from ours in its physical effects, has something 
dacMiionic about it. 

This strange, daemonic character becomes imniedi- 
atcly apparent when we .sec the head standing beside 
three other “fonns” against a shadowy landscape. The 
noniuaterial but living and autonomous quality is jii.st 
as impressive in the three other “forms”; but whereas in 
them the feeling of strangeness predonunate.s—for they 
seem like beings from another world—the head keeps 
its human likeness, converted, however, into something 
entirely spectral. 

Here again we come upon an archetypal motif even 
in the form used, for in primitive carvings and paintings 
the spectral and daemonic is frequently represented 
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with the help of geometrical abstraction.' Tlie motives 
miderlying this formal principle will not be so liard to 
understand after all we have said in the foregoing. Ow¬ 
ing to the polarization of spirit and body, “spirit” and 
also “the spirits” have to be represented as relatively 



lK)dile.ss and alien to the liody. Wliat we call “abstract” 
is siniplv a “spiritualization” of this sort, from which 
ever^•thing individual and phy.sit”al has ken stripped 


41. «)uii mim.Cliiilkwi(l imli. 
i<j:i8. u «15" 


awa\'. 

Besides this abstrad, alien, and autonomous quality, 
there is something else that connects the .stringed fig¬ 
ures with an important but quite different aspect of 
Moore’s work, and tliat is tlie “mechanical” principle. 
The .stringed figures klong in part to this world of 
quasi-mechanical structures whose interior dynamism 
is shown as a physical meclianism. 

This principle can be seen very clearly in other draw¬ 
ings, where the inside of the body appears as an inner 
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42 - TWO STANDING FIGUllES: 
DHAWINC H)B SCGLPTniECOM- 
DINING W(X)D AND METAL 
C/wft and water color. lyp. 
ill « 15" 


world of weird-looking macliiner)’. Characteristically, 
tliese pictures are always of the female body as the mvs- e.g., 42 
terioiis “workshop of nature” in which life is secretly 
concocted. 

This motif, too, belongs to the archetypal imclcas of 
the Primordial Feminine round which Moore’s work re¬ 
volves. The miracle of a woman Ixdng able to “make” 
life in her own Imdy is tbe central miracle not only of 
the matriarchal world that is .still alive in all of us, but 
of life itself. This miracle has always lieen it'garded as 
being somehow akin to a mechanical pnicess. In folk¬ 
tales the child is “baked” or “cooked” in the oven, and 
the transforming cooking jmt or caldron is a tvpical 
sy inliol of the womb in which the miracle of transfor¬ 
mation takes place that results in a child. The mvsleri- 
ous retort is one of the central secrets of alchemy, and 
the transformatisc processes in retorts and furnaces, 
and in the ms lumeliciim, which obviously derives 
from the mystery-making w'omb of woman, cuhninate 
in the Irirth” of the stone, the film, filk, king, or what¬ 
ever the symlwls of the ttid product of this natural- 
unnatural pnmess of transformation may be called. 

.Moore’s specters and spooks inbabit an intennediate 
realm that is still part of nature and whose abstract me¬ 
chanical forms Iiclong rather to the “witch’s kitchen” 
and its imitation of natural change than to the realm of 
technology. 

The link with nature is not so obvious on this dae¬ 
monic level, but is plain enough in the large reclining 
figures and in many of the other sculptures. The fact 
that, as Moore himself says, his sculptures belong “out 
of doors” has little to do with their artistic effect, with 
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lighting or suchlike considerations. Their real and se¬ 
cret affinity with the landscape cranes rather fmm the 
fact that, for Moore, they arc truly alive—if not in (|uite 
the same way that human l)eing.s, animals, and plants 
arc alive. His remarks about their center of gravity, 
their roundedne.ss and completeness, cannot hnt tell us 
that M(K)re, possihh' unconsciously, brings liv ing things 
to birth like a “master workman” of the Great Mother, 
her masculine wnintc'rpart, .shaping them or letting 
them shape thcin.selv(>s. 

Thus the reclining figures are mostly of the Karth 
Godde.s.s henself, realizations of her divine presence. 
Hence, in the drawings, we almost invariably find her 
strange incarnations lying in a landscape. These draw¬ 
ings give OIK! the feeling that inhabitants of other 
worlds liave straved into our world, or rather that in¬ 
visible beings who were always presrmt without our 
knowing it have .sprung up like apparitions and been 
solidified by .Moore. The fact that we know he has 
“made" them does not diminish the effect they have on 
ns. The novel and unirpie thing about thc.se “materiali¬ 
zations from the inside" is that they ara all organically 
tsmnected with the life of the earth, unlike, for in- 
.stance, those loathsome photograplis of ectoplasmic 
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matoriali/atioiis at seances. Moore the “spirit seer” 
glimpses his transpersonal figures in their own world, 
but this world is ours too. 

For this rea.son one should not really .speak of “mate- 
I'iali/ations from the inside” or of “psychic projection.” 
The essence of the.se figures lies in their earthliness and 
iiaturalne.ss; they an^ not inner p.sychic images .seen in 
a ^•isi^)n and then transplanted outside, but actiuil parts 
of the unitary world, deities whose objeetiv(' existence 
and kinship with the earth are just as evident as Pan in 
his rustic .setting was for the Greeks. It is the natural- 
nc'ss of these strange and, in a s(;nse. improbable figures 
that makt's them so striking. Their relation to nature is 
so indispntablt', tlieir form so nearh’ natural, so \erv 
like what nature would produce, that they seem to hi* a 
newly evolved .species of human being. They are eer- 
tainly no more improbable than an elephant w'onld be 
for a man who had nexer seen one, and the fact tliat 
they deviate from the human .shape in ciatain particu¬ 
lars but resemble it in others is a feature they have in 

common with a number of other creatures that actnallv 

■ 

exist. At any rate they are no more unnatural than cen¬ 
taurs, nixies, .satyrs, and elves. All these figures would 
be most inade(juately understood if they were de¬ 
scribed as mere projections of p.s\chic eoiitents into the 
outside world, for the\' are close to nature and reality in 
a profound sense and are not just psychic formations. 
Rather, they are approximations to the unitary reality 
that existed before the .split into inside and outside, in 
exactly the s(?nsc fonnulated by Goethe: 

Nature has neither core nor skin. 

She's both at once, outside and in!'* 



T(i speak of tlie “niglitniaic (jiiality” ^ of Miam' s colors 
is legitimate onk insofar as llie\' are the colors of “an¬ 
other world,” blit not a world of fear and horror. Since 
wi! cannot include any color reproductions in tliis hook, 
there is little point in going more deeply into the ipies- 
tioii of his color qualities. Undoubtedly they belong to 
a “dream world,” but this de.signation would only be 
correct if we understood it as a realm that, while it can¬ 
not k expricneed b\ the normal ego couseiousness, is 
not to lie localized in the unconscious p.syche. Oua 
again, it is a (|ueslion of an intermediate realm not yet 
polarized into opposites. 

The emphasis on the organic as opjwscd to the geo¬ 
metric structure of the figures, and the fact that the 
landscapes with their colored background of boulders 
and rocks appear as ingredients of our ordinary reality' 
despite their affinities w'ith an inner world, mitigate the 
“spectral” character we have .spoken of and—at least in 
the case of the larger figures—bring out their “numi- 
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It is (lillernit with those of the striiiijed figures winch 
stand in a “setting” of hare walls so typical of Moore’s 
drawings, with Weakly geometrical window openings 
placed high up in a strange rhythm of scpiares, rectan¬ 
gles, and oblongs of various sizes. The placing of the 
h/ens for Sculpture in a “setting” animates these mys¬ 
terious beings to an extraordinary degree and makes 
them even more uncanny. Th(.‘ .setting—wdiich, as in 
many other of Moore s drawings, is peopled l)y w’omen 
—forms a direct contrast to the “natural” habitat of the 
large figures, and may therefore be taken as a .symbol of 
our civilization, of our urban, walled-in existence, and 
of the restrictedness of our consciousness, wdiich has 
lost touch with nature and life. It is a prison life that 
the settings show us, and our c.strangemcnt from na- 
lure, our imprisonment in a world of walls, is revealed 
in the eerie loneliness that surrounds each of the figures 
trapped in this terrifying milieu. 

This loneliness of the individual, which is an c.s.sential 
mark of modem man's suffering, has led other artists— 
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Ciul'umctti, for instance—to sculptural variations on 
tlic theme of spiritual isolation, where man is reduced 
to a ghostly thread of energy vibrating in an empty uni¬ 
verse. With Moore, however, the individual as such has 
never become a subject for sculpture. He fashions only 
symbols of gods and demons, of collec-tive situations 
and psychic states. 

The haunted bleakness of M(X)re’s prisonlike rooms is 
certainly no le.ss enigmatic than Chirico’s cndle,ss \ istas 
of streets and squares.^ The window o|wnings, set high 
up in the walls, lead nowhere, they enhance the feeling 
of king shut up in a cell, and seen from outside, on a 
street wall, they suggest some hcnnetically sealed mys¬ 
tery. And always the reclangl(*s and oblongs follow a 
peculiar rhythm of their own, as though to mute music. 
Often there seems to be a secret connection betvi'wm 
them and the forlorn figures in the room, but it is 
blurred and indecipherable, like words in a dream lim- 
guage. One feels that the window slits are pointers to 
some powerful and incomprehensible reality in the 
background, which, as in the works of Kafka, has its 
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own horizon far hcNond tlic staijc rcalit\ of tlii.s prison 
world, and an ainplitudt' that remains forever inaec(\s- 
sihle to Innnaii consciousness. 

Th(’ affinity \M'th Chirico, in whose early paintings 
the reclining figure in the middle of a public stpiare 
lik(‘\\ ise plays a large role, is obvious enongh—it is as 
though both artists were re|)orting on strange tra^'els to 
different parts of the same country. But whereas in 
Chirico the arcades and houses, rising starkly abo\ e the 
empt} streets and s(jnares, recede into infinity, the fig¬ 
ures and groups in Moore's drawings stand about in 
barren cells and enclosed yards that arc infinitel)' far 
removed from the spaciousness of Chirico’s landscapes. 
The (‘eric (juality of (Jhirico eoines from the unending 
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oprnness that lies over cvervtlmig and, like a cold wind 
Ironi ()iit(‘r space, free/(‘s llie breatli of life. Moore’s 
claustrophobic settings are tlie exact opposite of this— 
tluw arc expr(‘ssive of a cramped existence that is cait 
oH from the forci's of nature and can only br(*atlu‘ arti¬ 
ficially, as if with the help of oxygen masks. Only when 
this stifling atmosphere was burst asunder by the fear¬ 
ful catastrophe of the war were new possibilities opened 
to Western civili/ation and also to Moores work. Only 
th(‘n, after changes and dcvelopmcMits to be diseusst'd 
IaU‘r, did th(?se compulsive and threateningh’ bare 
prison walls roll l)ack to re\'eal the world with its wide 
horizons." 

Despite tiu' importance of simplification in Moores 
artistic develoimuMit, it should not be forgotten that the 
principle of “oiieiiing out” brought with it an extraordi- 
iiarv enrichni(‘nt and complication of sculptural forms. 
About th(‘ yi-ar 1940, shortly after the outbreak of 
the s(‘Cond World War, a crucial modification of tins 
“opening out" b(‘conies apparent. Until then the holes 
and ea\'ities in the reclining figures had progressively 
('aten awav at the sculpture's mass; but despite increas- 
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ing empliasis on tlidr transjx'isonality, tlip earthy cliar- 
ader of the figures, the predominance in them of the 
organic and fruitlike, had been preserved. With the 
stringed figures made just before the war, however, 
space k'gaii to Iwcome independent. Muss and sculjv 
tiiral densit)’ gave way brfore a veritable “storm of the 
spirit” that cats into the solidity of the sculptures more 
than ever. Tlie trend toward abstraction becomes 
“.spectral” imd takes a sinister turn. Just as the striiigiTl 
figures .show the earth as an abode of daemonisins, so 
the knovni things of eveiydav become a fayade for 
something unknown and mysterious. The ghostliness 
that characterizes the latest phase of Moore's work 
liimgs together, in our dew, with his experience of war 
and death. It is as if the feminine archetype had ap- 
pared, during and after the war, in a new manife.sta- 
tion, which does not, however, find expression only in 
increasingly “abstract” ghostly figures. She now apjieam 
as a spectral death goddess: that is to say, she no longer 
shows only her good and nourishing side, the fertility 
aspect, but reveals her negative, dinouring, sinister, 
and cniel cluiraetcr. 

Wc have already pinted out, in connection with the 
.shelter drawings, how nearly the reciinibent sleepers 37 
are like the dead, and how the protection afforded by 
the swathing blanket is often barely distinguishable 
from the final .security of death. Some of the shelter 
drawings arc not just pictures of underground cave.s, 
but of the underworld, and the livid sombeniess sur- ,36 
rounding the figures is that of a genuine inferno. Tlie 49 
.spectral aspet of tlie feminine archetype that every¬ 
where makes it assume the frightening form of the hag. 


So 



n'wiiant, and dnoiiring iiiothpr appears—like e\m- 
tiling else Moore diK's—as an absolutely new figure in 
our age. Whereas death, hitherto depleted in European 
culture as a skeleton doing the death dance, or as a war¬ 
rior, murderer, or man with a scythe, has always pre- 
•served its masculine character, Moore’s death figure is 
feminine—she is the Great Goddess manifesting herself 
as mistress of death. 

5(1 In the formidable fier/im'ng Figure from late 1939, 
cveiy'thing fruitlike has been melted away from the 
woman’s body, and its deathly machinelike character is 
very much to the fore. The reduction to pure line and 
the evaporation of mass into empty space go far beyond 
anything suggp.sted in the earlier drawings. 
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Two manifestations of the Great GotWess now liegin 
to appear side hy side and in opposition to one another. 

As guardian and proteetress, she is the tutelary deit\' of 
the .shelters, offering refuge and .safety. She is goddess 
of earth and of the eaverns under the earth, of the 
tran.s])ersounl womb, of security and sleep, to whom all 
things mortal and conscious can flee. And as little us the 
sinking of day into night and of consciousness into slei'p 
is a morbid phenomenon of regression, but a natural 
datum of human existence, so flight to the shelter of the 
mother cannot he regarded as negative or infantile. 

Alongside this “good” goddess, the positive side of 
the archetype, there stands the other, and the inherent 
duality and ambiguity of ever)' archetype sets up iii 
Moore the almost dangerous temsion characteristic of 
his work at this period. The .sheltering nurther of night 
and sleep is also the deathl\' motiu'r of graves anti the 
underworld, of war and the bombed buildings. While 49 
her positis e character is bound up with the symbol of 
the sv\athing garment or blanket, its d(?adly and de- 
striictiv’c ()j)posite finds (‘xpressioii in the naked skele¬ 
ton, stripped of all organic fullness and rediic(‘d to a 
speetral inacliine. The supreme example of this repre- 
s(‘ntation of the d(*ath goddess is the above-mentioned 
figure from late 1939. 50 
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IN SEEKING to iindorstaiid the irrational, siihterra- 
neaii laws of the creative process, we should beware of 
simplifying the richness of Moore’s work by laying too 
much str(\ss on straight-line developnKmls. Not only is 
it one of the attractions of our task to follow out the 
winding path of creative development in a great artist, 
but tliis proc(idure is also important psychologically if 
WT wish to gain a deeper insight into what we have 
called the “matriarchal” process of creation that is so 
typical of Moore. 

The seemingly inexplicable arbitrarme.s,s with which 
new motifs suddenly appear, only to be set aside for a 
while and then later taken ii]) once again and developed 
further, pro\'es to Ik- an inner nm-ssitv in the life of 
crcati\ (‘ indir iduals; for the play of dialectical tensions 
h'ads to their resolution in an “irrational third,” w'hieh 
in its turn becomes the starting |)oint for new ten¬ 
sions, de\ elopnients, and artistic solution.s. Unlike the 
straightforwardness of conscious, scientific thinking 
that strives toward a goal, the creative process follows 
tlu! natural, unconscious laws of growth, which the con¬ 
scious mind of the artist obeys. When we seek to under- 
.stand this growth, we find that a genninally homoge¬ 
neous disposition unfolds into a plurality of creative 
diflerentiations, expanding like the crown of a tree into 
a complex system of branches, each one following its 
own law' of growth, which yet in their totidity reveal 
the unity and harmony of creative existence. 

It was in the years immediately foUow'ing the war 
that M<x)re’s work started to grow Ireyond the two big 
themes round which it had always revolved. And al¬ 
though these themes remained central, his sculpture was 
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complicated and enriched by the gradual emergence of 
new forms and conti*iits. The polarizing of the Great 
Goddess into a positive guardian on the one hand and 
a de\ ouring phantom on the other undergoes new elab¬ 
orations in his later work, but it no longer remains 
caught in thes(' opposites and in the inner tensions they 
generate. Alrcnidy in the wartime shelter dra^^'ings, and 
more clearly still in th(‘ first years after the war, we c*an 
S(‘e a new and third thing rising out of the cri*ative un¬ 
conscious and transcending the tc'usion of opposites in 
exactlx tJie way Jung has dc'seribed when he spc'aks of 
the appearance of the transcendc'ut function, the* “rt'- 
ckxMuing third/'' In the livid underworld of tlu* shel- 
tcMs, hamitc'd bx* death and ghosts, there dex-elops, 
almost imperceptibly at first, but gradiiallx’ growing 
stronger, a new and positix'e manifestation of the femi¬ 
nine*. It no longer appears as a single figun*, but as a 
plurality, and finally as that archetypal triad in which, 
from the beginnings of history, the female deity has rc*- 
vealc?d herself in her special form as tlu* godd(‘ss of fate 
—Norns, Moirai, Parcae, etc. The deathly, under¬ 
world atmospluux* of the shelter sceiK?s reach(*s its peak 
xvhen the apparcuitly prcKsaic and harmless figures of 
w'oinen arc se(*n under their infernal aspect. The 
women in tliese drawings are oftc*n grue.soine and un¬ 
canny, but in some of them they haxa^ taken on non- 
hliman or extrahuinan proportions. They arc no longer 
inhabitants of London but emissaries of suprapersonal 
poxvers. That this is not just a subjective impression, but 
corresj)onds to the image Moore himself had in mind, 
is exident from the 1941 shelter drawing of three* 
women with a child, which is called Three Fates, Th(*se 
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fate women will r(‘eeive tlieir definiti\e form later in 
Moore’s work. In the drawing, the preliminarv form of 
this linal nianif(‘statioii of the Cr(‘at Goddess is still 
dominated hy the impression of lividity and horror. 

In direet eoiitrast to this are drawings wliere the fem¬ 
inine archetype manifests itself in a world of siipt'rlui- 
iiianly real forms and figures. Unlike the luimaii er(‘a- 
tiir(*s who seem almost entirely divested of materiality, 
the figure's of this world have a majestic stature and a 
coloring whose solemn tones enhance their luiniim dig- 
nit\. These beings no longer sit about in the iinder- 
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ground stations of Ix)ndon; they are enthroned with 
strange finality amid the archaic drapery of their 52,38 
shawls and blankets. Tlie garment that wraps them 
round or covers them has l)econie not the winding sheet 37,49, 
of death, as in the pictures of .sleepers, hut a royal 
mantle. Sometimes, indeed, it seems as if the robe w'as 
itself an independent entity, a sort of .sheltering deit)- 38 
that ga\ c the himiaii beings nestling within it not only 
protection and .safety, but dignity and grandeur. .52 

This empha.sLs on the human, which pros es to be the 
c'cnter created by the tsmsion of upper and lower forci's, 
is altogether new in Moore s work and manifests itself 
in two wavs: first in the pronounced "naturalism of his 
forms at this period, and sw)iul in the development ol 
a new motif, llie "family group,” in which for the first 




time the man and father appews as the third figure 
along with tlie mother and eliild. 

As early as 1934 Moore had written: “Ahstraet quali¬ 
ties of design are essential to the value of a work, hut to 
me of equal importance is the psychological human ele¬ 
ment,"" but it was only in 1944 
ment became a central theme of his work. In numerous 
drawings and sculptures of the family group, the tiiad 
of woman, child, and man appears as the nucleus of 
everything human, with llie man holding a position of 
importanct'. It is as though the transircrsonal matriarchal 
world of the Great Mother were now siqicrseded by the 
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family, in which the man t(M) has his place. The ma- 
34 , 53 , drawings from the vears 1944-49 

bring a wealth of variations on the family motif. In all 
th(‘.so groups a union of the p(‘rsonal with the trans|)er- 
sorial and universal has Im'cmi r(*alized, expressing ih 
stabilit}' of the eternally liimian in the midst of fate. 

Undoubtedly the ‘personal” fact that a daughter was 
born to Moore in 1946, after .seventeen years of mar¬ 
riage, made an im])re.ssion on him, and a personalistie 
interpretation \^’onld derive his development of the 
family group from this event. But in this ca.se the false¬ 
ness of such a thesis can be d(‘monstrated. TIk' first 
family groups start to app(‘ar in 1944, hi 

1945, and the birth of the daughter crowns and con¬ 
firms in an enignialie but apinopriate manner Moore’s 
new motif, which then takes a back place after 1946. 

Besides the motif of the family group as the nucleus 
of human life and the confirmation of man himself as the 
focus of all constellations of tran.sper.s()nal forei's, a “clas¬ 
sic naturalism” that repr(‘S(Mits a further strengtlu'ning 
of the human (‘lenient is also apparent at this period. 

The mother-child motif r(?aeh(\s its sublimest expirssion 

‘ 5"’ ni^l All. Or 

.55,56 in tlie ic)43/44 Madonna and Child for the Chnreli of 
St. Matthew, Northampton. This Madonm and the 
Fniiifk, Memorial Figure of 1945 '46 are inasterpi('('e.s' in the 
naturalLstic, representational style that has Irecome in- 
creasiiti'ly cliaractenstie of a new tendency in Moore. 

Tlie superb simplicity with which tlie Miidoima sits 
there, as thougli for eternity, realizes Moore’s e.\press 
intention: “I have tried to give a sense of complete case 
and repose, a.s though the Madonna could stay in that 
po.sition for cvct (as, Ix’ing in stone, she will have to 
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do).”” She luis the “quiet simplicity and sublime gran¬ 
deur” that have been falsel) ascribed to classical antitj- 
iiitv. And the \va)' the child (wIios(‘ head is so piiz- 
zlingly like Moore's o\mi) gazes into the world is 
strangely moNing.* Nevertlieh'ss, this Madonna figure 
and other sketches of llic kind .seem to lack tliat drastic 
coiitem|)orarv element that makes tlu'ir cternitv our 
eternity This does not detract from the lieaiity of these 
.sculptures so much as from their “ali\ene.ss," which is 
otherwi.se the most re\olutionary (piality of Moores 
\\'ork. llis “classic naturalism” harks back to motifs that 
first app(‘ared, as we haM* shown, in the “drapt'd fig¬ 
ures" of the shelter drawings. 

With tlie end of the war and the need to diseoxer a 
new life synthesis, u flotKl of new ereations at last be¬ 
gins to overc-ome the bipolarity of the niother-and-ehild 
and recliiiing-figiire motifs. One of the hiiest manifesta¬ 
tions of this world of the feminim! is a drawing from 
the year 194(5, Sfanr/ing tcilh Rock Ruck- 

gromif/, which is done with a new natnralistie-classieal 
intensilx. (By “iiatHralistic" 1 mean only similarity to 
nature, which in these drawings appears as sublime and 
ideal rather than “realistic.”) CharaeleristiealK, this 
divine-human world is no heaveidy Olympus, but a 
world of earth and of the interior of the earth. Tlie de¬ 
velopment of the earlier draped figures to these super¬ 
human projiortions is typical of Moore’s creative man¬ 
ner of working—he never gets stuck in a formal motif. 
He does not rest content until he has penetrated to the 
transpersonal core that nneonseiously moved him from 
the beginning, when it first liecamc visible in the new 
formal motif of tlie draperies, finally crystallizing out in 
the figure of the fate gcxldess. 
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At this point the nerossary inner dialectic of the crea¬ 
tive process, with its unconscious enantiodromia, l)c- 
comeji apparent. That is to say, the “third” line of devel¬ 
opment, tending in the direction of the fate goddess 
and empha,sizing the human element, cannot assert it¬ 
self in a direct and straightforward manner. Before it 
can reach its highest expression as the “reconciling” 
and “mediating” function, the negative aspect of the 
feminine archetype appears once more, with a crass- 
iie.ss and savagene.ss that far exceed anything yet ac¬ 
complished in Mmire’s work. There is no doubt that the 
cxj)cricuM of war iind death made a profound impres¬ 
sion oil Moore as au artist. Only after enduring and 
con(|uering this most frightful catastrophe by giving 
it visible shape could he find deliverance through the 
uniting .syinlwl of the fate godde.ss. 

In the marvelous but horrific figure from the vear 
1945, the empty curses and llalfened planes base com¬ 
pletely deprived the body of its .sheltering, fruitful, 
cavelike character. It is still feminine, the hollow eves 
are reliccted in the sunken nipples, but its incor|)oreal- 

ity is utterly lu'gatise. Although the .sweeping lines of gS, hkci.i.m.vc noeni;. limai . 
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do).”" she has the “(nm‘t siniplicily and siihlirnc j^ran- 
deiir” that ha\'C been falsc'lv ascribed to classical antiq¬ 
uity. And tlie way the child (whose head is so pnz- 
zlingly like M(M)re’s own) gazes into the world is 
strangely moving.'* Ne\erllieless, this Madonna figure 
and other sk(‘tches of the kind seem to lack that drastic 
conteniporarv element that makes their eternity our 
eternity. This does not detract from the beauty of these 
sculptures so much as from their “ali\’eness,” which is 
otli(*rwisc the most re>()liitionary (|nalit\’ of Moore’s 
work. Ilis “ckssic naturalism” harks back to motifs that 
first appeared, as wc have shown, in llu' "drapt'd fig¬ 
ures” of the .shelter drawings. 

With the end of the war and the ii('{‘d to disco\(‘r a 
new life .synthesis, a flood of ik'w creations at last be¬ 
gins to overcome the bipolarit\' of the niolher-and-child 
and recliniim-fimire motifs. One of the finest nianifesta- 
tioiis of this world of iho fniiiiiinc' is a drawing from 
the year Sfaiuliiig Figures u'itk Hock Back- 
l>wuml, which is done with a new natiiralistie-elassieal 
intensity. (By “uatiiralistie” I mean only similarity to 
nature, which in these drawings appears as siihlime and 
ideal rather than “realistic.") Characteristically, this 
divine-human world is no heavenly Olympus, hut a 
world of earth and of the interior of the earth, The de¬ 
velopment of the earlier draped figures to these super¬ 
human proportions is typical of Moore’s creative man¬ 
ner of working—he never gets stuck in a formal motif. 
He does not rest content until he has penetrated to the 
transpersonal core that uneonseiou.sly moved him from 
the beginning, w'hen it first became visible in the new 
formal motif of the draperies, finally crystallizing out in 
the figure of the fate goddess. 
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At this point the necessar)' inner dialectic of the crea¬ 
tive process, with its unconscious enantiodroinia, l)e- 
comes apparent. Tliat is to .say, the “third” line of devel¬ 
opment, tending in the direction of the fate goddess 
and emphasizing the human element, cannot assert it¬ 
self in a direct and straightforward manner. Before it 
ean reach its highest expression as the “reconciling” 
and “mediating” function, the negative aspect of the 
feminine archetype appears once more, with a cra.ss- 
ness and ,savagene.s.s that far exceed anything yet ac¬ 
complished in Moore’s work. There is no doubt that the 
experience of war and death made a profound impres¬ 
sion on Moore as an artist. Only after enduring and 
con(|ncring this most frightful catastrophe by giving 
it visible shape could he find deliverance through the 
uniting .symbol of the fate godde.ss. 

In the marvelous but horrific figure from the \ear 
1945, the empty curses and flattened planes hare com¬ 
pletely deprived the body of its sheltering, fniitful, 
cavelike character. It is .still feminine, the hollow eves 
are reflected in the sunken nipples, but its incorporeal- 

itv is utterly negative. Although the sweeping lines of 5.S. iiiicLixiNO I'lcenK. liwiize. 
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the figure are still organic and not geometric, there is 
nothing here of earth and landscape. It is all eniptine.ss 
and air, and its mntonrs have the eir(“ct of facades he- 
hind which Nothing crouches. This figure; is the su¬ 
preme and final epitome of what was first hinted at in 
the 1940 drawing of S/aiirf/ng, Seated, and Reclmini> 
Fijlfim ai’ainst Backffmind of Bombed Buildiiif^s. gg 
The mistress of all Iwinlwd hnildings lies here Iwforo 
us, as Goethe say.s, “mysterious in the ojx’ii light of 


60. IIECIINIXG FICUliE 
Terra cotta. 1946'. l. 17" 



day.” While, true to the law ol the material, .she take.s 
this form in Imm/e, her incarnation in the .softer, more 
rounded contours of clay is different hut no le.ss un- 

60 equivocal. Tlie terra cotta from 1946, witli its darkly 
staring eyes and inoiithless head, is a goddess of graves. 
She too is a cavern, and it would l)e in kreping with her 
nature if coffins and coqjses were fed into that sinister 
oven, to he consumed or baked into new life. For the 
mystery of the Great Mother in her dcatli a.spect has al¬ 
ways licen that her deadly woinh is at the same time 
the womh of rebirth. Once again M(K)re has depicted 
the Great Mother in one of her arehetvpal forms, as the 
embracing and all-ismtaining void. 

If these figures show her as a death goddess, her 
witehlike, spectral qualities appear for the last tiira' in 

61 the drawings dated 11)48-50. Here the eartli and death 
goddess is rising up in wrath—a goddess of th(‘ atom 
homl), of the terrible destructive power of matter, 
which is at tlic saira^ time the phantasmal jx)wer of de¬ 
struction lurking in the human psyche. Everv’thing that 
makes for organic synthesis and growth, development 
and life, is mocked and denied in a grote.s(|ue and al¬ 
most insane was'. This extreme and most frightful mani¬ 
festation of the Great Goddess may possibly be con¬ 
nected with the despair that seized Western man when 
he realized that the second World War and the con¬ 
quest of Nazism with so much sacrifice had not brought 
peaev, but that the will for destruction is a fundamental 
e.\pression of humanity in our dark and violent age. 

Hie motif of the “Fate Godde.s.ses" licgins with the 
draped figures of the shelter drawings and the later 
groups of women “in a .setting,” .sometimes winding 
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f) 2 . W OMEN WINDINC W OOL 
Clitilk mil jicii, i()42. if) X 20" 


wool like the Norns, sonietiiii(‘s with a child. Often 
there are three women, who appear to be ca.sting tht* 
fate of the child like the lhre(‘ Moirai or the tlircc fair- 59 
ies. This archetypal motif culminates in the Thm 
Standing Fiffura. lliese, in their simplicity and mvs- 
terions inonnmentality, are the most magnificent por¬ 
trayal of the Fate Goddesses yet known to sculpture. 

The simplification of “abstraction” combiii(.*d with hn- 
iiianist “naturalism” forms a synthesis that only became 
|)ossible after all aspects of the feminiiK* archetype had 
been experienced. This is no longer only the birth-gi\ ing, 
sheltering Mother and Earth Goddess, nor only the 
gruesome goddess of death and the grave. Mere the 
spiritual core of the feminine archetype has been 65 
reached and shaped in stone, a numinous center that 
stands, solid and unshakable, on the earth and amidst 
its tre(‘s, and yet is inaccessibly strange, infinitely sur¬ 
passing and looking beyond this world. For all their 
rootedness in earth and their human shape, the figures 
are turned entirely elsewhere; their gaze is directed into 
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till' far distance, aiigiirs of some “sii|K!rcelcstial place” 
with whose obsen’atioii they seem to he entrusted, Tliey 
have the roeklike de|wiidal)ility of the (Jreat Mother, 
hut tlieir ,steiulfa.stness includes deatli and disaster as 
well as hfc and its duration, The bond between the 
three figures as the\’ gaze so intently into the future is .so 
strong that despite their individual differences they 
have the effect of a unity. In them life and death are 
transcended, and out of these opposites tlicy produce a 
third which—be it called Fate or Meaning—arises from 
the interplay of black and white, life and death, piist 
and future, as a fulfillment of the present, a higher real- 
itv of being. 

llesides giving ,sha|ie to these great archct\-]ral fig¬ 
ures, Moore has con.sciously umlei-stood their psy¬ 
chological and human significance: “There are uni¬ 
versal shapes to which everybody is sulwiiseioiisly 
conditioned and to which they can respond if their con¬ 
scious control does not shut them off."" E.\|X'riencing 
mankind as a collectivity during the war, he saw how- 
horror of the void drove them to seek shelter in the 
depths of the Earth Mother, and he gave visible and 
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godlike form to tlie colkxtive forces of amiihilation that 
threaten the living. He also saw that art is the as.sertioii 
and manifestation of the iiniversallv human, and that 
experience of this is the first shp toward the conscious 
realization of a unitary culture bey(md race, nation, 
and time. He has glimpsed the oneness of the creative 
trans))cr.sonal powers in humanity itself when he .says; 
“But underlying these individual characteristics . . . 
a common world-language of form is apjrarent in them 
all; through the working of instinctive sculptural s(“nsi- 
hility, the .same shapes and form relationships are used 
to express .similar ideas at widely different places and 
periods in history, so that the .same fomi-vision mav he 
seen in a Negro and a Viking carving, a Cvcladie stone 
figure and a Nuknoro w(KKlen .statuette.” “ 

With this hreakthrough to a standpoint that em¬ 
braces the whole of human culture and tlie transjier- 
sonal |)owers working within it, Moore at last suc¬ 
ceeded in throwing off the time-bound f(*cling of 
incarccTation and isolation that characterized his 
haunted “settings.” The cleare.st and mo.st startling ex- 
pres.sion of this breakthrough is the drawing already 
.<8 mentioned. The Ixmds have burst, the prison has 
opened, and there, where the walls have rolled back, 
stand the three; Fates. But the infinitude they gaze 
upon is tlie boundless horizon of the sea, which, in 
vivid contrast to the cultural confinement symbolized 
bv the walls, has always and lum wlicrc l)een the .svm- 
lx)l of the creative lUKxmscious fnnn which new life 
springs. 
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THE formulation of older motifs docs not c-ease even 
when new contents appear in Moore’s work. Thus, si¬ 
multaneously with the fate goddesses and family 
groups, we find new variations of the reclining-figure 
and the mother-and-child idea. But after the final por¬ 
trayal of the Three Sfouf/iiig Figures, some quite new 
motifs ap|)ear, of which the one that comes most 
strongly to the forefront has definite connections with 
Moore's central problem. 

The motif that first Iwgan to assert itself in all sorts of 
.surj)ri.smg variations alwiit icjqS is the n)odeling of the 
head as an independent structure. During the process 
of simplification and denaturali 7 .iition the head, as part 
of the whole figure, was originally r«lueed to a knoh- 
likc, .spherical form with hardly any plastic signifi¬ 
cance. As the svmlK)! of individiialitv, it had no more 
importance in sculptures whose empha.sis fell increas¬ 
ingly on their transpc'nsonality. 

Already in 1931 we find the head reduced to a protu¬ 
berance marked with a circular .symlx)! .standing for the e.g., jo 
eye and mouth. In the period of abstraction this circu¬ 
lar symbol appears as a hole, the first .symptom of p<!ne- 16 
tration into the head, whose volume, like that of the 
breast, can be conceived as either a sphere or an orifice. 

Dot, knob, circle, hole, eye, mouth cavity, as svmlwls 
for the whole head, lead finally to curious formations 
hkc the split head or, later, the “saddle” head with a 50,51,77 
sphere in it.' These head forms are nothing but appm- 
tenances of the body. Formal correspondences—the 
knees and the breasts, for instance—often rellect the 
formation of the head in Moore's work; thus the two 
knees and breasts reflect the doubling of die head in a 
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bjfl-C. I HE HELMET 

Lead. i()3Ql40. h. n\ 


been affected b\‘ tlic SMiibol of the body cavity. The 
liead itself becomes the sliclteriiig uterus. The future 
motif can already be seen in tlie heads draw'ii in 1944, 
though this series of nine luiads is only a tentati\-c ex¬ 
periment. The feeling of luicanniness predominates, tli(‘ 
forms grope toward a final solution, all the possibiliti(‘s— 
especiall)’ in regard to the eyes—are tried out, but the 
head cavity as such does not yet pla\' the d(‘cisiN’e role. 

This is all the more surprising in that the final form— 
that of tlie lielniet’—had bexi) found as early as 1939, 
but then had to wait ten years until it was de\'eloped 
furtlier. 

This first Hclmef from 1939 '40 is still dominated by firtw 
the mother-child syraboli.sm: it forms the uterine shell 
within which there dwells a child inhabitant. Although 
the shell has an opening to see through, there is nothing 
except the name to sugge.st a working out of the head 
motif. 

Ten years later, in 1950, Moore arrives at a very dif- 72 
ferent artistic solution of the problem, though it still re¬ 
mains part of the total problem that had dominated his 
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work up till thm. That is to say, it is a logical continua¬ 
tion of the fundamental problem of “inside” and "out¬ 
side, which, as we have tric'd to show, again and again 
finds entirely new artistic and scnlptural solutions. This 
jiroblcm, illustrated in the Page jnm a Sketchbook, is 
finally worked out in the “head sculptim-s.” 

I'hc Openwork Head and the Head, botfi from the 
excedingly fruitful year 1950, arc examples of one way 
in which it can be solved, the head Ix'ing concin'ved 
only as a mask, a hollow .shell derived from tlic outer 
layer of skin and muscle, lliese heads have been, so to 
speak, peeled off the hone, the density and .solidity of 
the head’s .structure are broken down, and all that re¬ 
mains is the outline of the form, with nothing inside 
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save the air filtering in throiigli the optiiwork. Although 
both these sculptures are of brony-c, tlK'v have tlic liglit- 
ness of sketches, and this is cinphasi/ed still more h\ 
the fact that all other parts except the inasklike face are 
made of strips of metal, set so far apart that they never 
form a continuous surface. In contrast to the massively 
uniform structure of the head as a vessel, the filigree 
work of the “openwork heads" is comph'tely empty. 
The formal experiment has resulted in a representation 
of the “nihilistic" man of today, obs(‘ssed with the Void, 
le ULWit, nothingness. 

Doubtless the hollow “outward" fonn of these* heads, 
so far as Moore was conscious of it, is simply the prod¬ 
uct of a formal experiment. Nothing is further from us 
than to suggest that Moore has any idea of the “m(^an- 
ing" we find in them. All the same, it lies in the nature 
of the creative individual to express through his work 
the purposive tensions of his and the colleetive’s uncon¬ 
scious indei)endently of the rationalizations of the con¬ 
scious mind, even though the psychic dimension seek¬ 
ing expression through him may make use of conscious 
motivations. 

The “openwork heads” arc* forerunners of the tw^o 
“helmets” done in the same y(*ar. Although it is rather 
difficult to see in the illustration, Helmet Head No. i 
( 1950) contains, just as Helmet Head No. 2 does, an in¬ 
terior figure, which togeth(?r with the casing builds up 
the total effect. The uterine \'essel of the 1940 helmet is 
now more like a head with raised visor, the semblance 
of a human face being produced by the interior figure 
and the eyeholes in the casing. The motif of the diving 
hehnet, the crash helmet, and the gas mask, all of which 
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convert the human face into something strange and in¬ 
human, has here Ijeen wroiiglit into a new and sinister 
form of death s-head. Wliat tlie skull svmbolized for 
oiir forefathers with its Iminan-inlinman face, stripjx'd 
of everything organic and individual, which forever re¬ 
mains and yet is a remindcT of mortality—for this natu¬ 
ral symbol of death there is sul)stitutcd the contempo¬ 
rary nnnaturalness of a purely technological death. 'Hie 
inlinnian rnthlessncss of technological science and of 
the warfare that is its identical twin stares out of this 
helmet with everlasting, metallic indifference. And in- 
de(‘(l war and disaster as manifc.stations of teclniologi- 
eal deatli are riuich more closely connected with the 
anxiety of modern man than is the danger of ‘natural” 
death. It is almo.st a \\'ishful fantasy if he wants to be 
allowed to die pc'accfiilly in l)ed instead of being cut 
to pieces by shell splintcr.s, buried under collapsing 
houses, roasted alive by atom bombs, or rediic(‘d to a 
mass of suppuration by radioactive fallout. What makes 
this d(‘atirs-head .so horribly sinister is that the human 
form of tlip face is still preserved, tliough even more re¬ 
motely than in the skull. It arouses in ns the .siime hor¬ 
ror we feel for beings from unknown worlds, who have 
nothing in common with the organic life of our earth. 
All earthly organisms have a common origin and c-om- 
mon childhood in relation to the Great Mother of All 
Living. But we have no relation at all to the alien, tech¬ 
nological world of the inorganic that confronts us in 
this helmet with its deathly stare. 

Helmet Head No. 2, for all its strangeness, is defi¬ 
nitely a “head.” Tlie polarity and unity of this .structure 
come from the hidaneed tsmtrast helween the outer 
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form as the container and the inner form contained 
within it. As in the 1940 helmet, the head is like a ma¬ 
ternal uterus witli an embryonic creature inside. An 
interior Ireing, having by nature a curious independ¬ 
ence, as wc shall see, gazes outward through the win- 
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dows of the Ijodv casing. What we spoke of earlier as 
the archetypal constellation of a .soul dwelling “in” the 
body is here concretized in a new way, and the common 
human expinicnce that in a person’s face there is an 
inner king looking out through the eyes of the Ixidy 
has become plastic reality.' This helmet is a .simplified 
fonn of the openwork heads, hut instead ol being empty 
it Is inhabited by the inner “soul child.” 

These inner Iwings, if one siin ey s .Moore's develop 73 
ment as a whole, prove to be little totalities, complete 
.soul figures. This is obvious enough when we rmiemk'r 
that for many years the head often had a double fonn 
in his sculptures. The bipolar top of the interior figure, 
which stares out here like a pair of eyes from inside 72 
the helmet, has long been for Moore a typical symliol 
for the whole head.'' This means that the little figures 43,61 
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pc'cring ont of the Iicad like souls arc really little “men” 
or “persons,” an archaic idea * that is still preserved in 
speech, for the “pupil” of the eye (pujrilla, pupula) 
originally meant a baby girl or doll. Tlie living ])ut in¬ 
visible dweller within is made visible as the interior life 
of the shell, its animating principle. What gives this 
head its frightening and spectral appearance, howe\'er, 
is not its novel form but the stark, staring terror of the 
soul as it looks out of its rigid encasement. This terrified 
and t<*rrifying <;xpression is heightened by the motif 
of “imprisonment,” which we met earlier in another 
fonn. The figure in the helmet seems to be ga/ing not 
•SO much out of a window us out of the window of a 
])rison. 

That these child interiors really df) signify souu'thing 
psychic when they arc; connected with the body, but 
become spectral or “sjjiritlike” as soon as they step out¬ 
side it, is clear from the subsequent development of 
Moore’s work. We come here to a strange overlapping 
of fonnal motifs that demonstrat(‘.s this difference in a 
surprising way. When tracing the development of the 
female figures, we .saw how the eontinual process of ab¬ 
straction, in the .sense of a disembodiment, finally re¬ 
sulted in spectral, witehlike figures. We now have the 
re> ers(! process, where the “interior” makes itself ind<‘- 
pendent of the Iwdy within which it was hoicscd like a 
child. Both proec.s.ses lead to very similar, indeed, al¬ 
most identical forms; but both, if one interprets these 
fonns in terms of their content, have an almost identical 
significance, .since they represent .something diseinlmd- 
ied and in the nature of a spirit. This can appear, nega¬ 
tively, as a spwter, or it can take on a positive and more 
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exalted form, as if spiritualized into an anj^el (igiir(‘. 

In the Siandhifi Fif^iire of 1950 and the Double 
Sfuuding Figure of the same year, the figure that was 
inside the helmet has stepped outside and beeome over- 
lifesize. They hear only a very distant rescinblanct’ to 
the human form. What we see before us are beings who, 
when we renicmlx^r the development of the head in 
Moore’s other sculptures, seem to be two-headed. No 
doubt the formal motif of duplication and correspond¬ 
ence plays its part in the stnicture of these extraordi- 
mry beings, who look like a cross between the organic 
and the supernatural. But what does that tell us? What 
do any purely formal considerations tell us, when the 
main impre.s.sion these beings produce is quite different, 
harmonious, and entirely new? When we see the won¬ 
derful figure standing alone in the Scottish landscape, 74 
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the iniiquc quality of these strange bronzes strikes us at 
once. For all its bizarre shape, no one can deny that it 
combines grace with mommientality. Like an enlarge¬ 
ment of the little soul figure in the body, this supernatu¬ 
ral being .stands there keeping watch over tlie memrs. 
Although a part of nature, it Irelongs to an order of l)e- 
ing psyehieally and spiritually different from any¬ 
thing we know. Human, inhuman, and siqx^rhuman at 
once, it seeitis to us one of the strangest and most |K‘r- 
feet re|)reseutations of an angel ever to have bi’cn real¬ 
ized bv a modem man and artist. But this figure, which 
.seems to us an angel also liecu\ise it is spiritual rather ^ 

than sp(a'tral, sublime and more than merely daemonic, . 

iH’longs, like the three I'ates, not to heaven but to ) 
earth." They are spiritual beings related to the earth— 
almost it seems as if they were destined to protect the 
earth from perils and catastrophes that approach it 
from outside, from above, out of cosmic sirace. 

The large angel figure in the landscape app(‘ars to lie 
a model of one of the sketches that we described (wlier 
as negalise and spectral. In the drawing this figure ap¬ 
pears in black and white on a gray background in a 
group of similar figures, and the piling up of grotesque, 
abstract, and iincanny qualities dangerously reinforces 
its deathly and phantasmal character. But, as a finished 
model set in a .spacious landscape, the figure at once 
shows that affinity with nature which we have repeat¬ 
edly emphasized as being peculiar to all Nhxne's scnl|> 
tures. The large angel figure is now “earthed,” and this 
not only mitigates the strangene.ss of its fomi, but exalts 
and spiritualizes it by bringing it into a new- relationship 
with the heavens. 
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WITH these strange figures from the year 1950, Moore’s 
visionary sculpture comes to a tcmiporary lialt. But 
when we try to iinderstaiid the work of tlie last decade, 
we come up against the difiieulty mentioned earlier, 
namely, that his work is in a state of continual move¬ 
ment and development, as is shown by the great varict\’ 
of motifs and styles at this period. It is in the nature of 
the creative process underlying Moores produetivit}- 
that this unfolding of motifs is completed only in the 
course of years and that their unity and consistency can 
be seen only in retrospect. 

The wealth of new beginnings in the last few years 
may be rather confusing for observers who have not re¬ 
alized that these differences of style are like; divergent 
branches of a single tree. Although these divergences 
will prove their unity only later, the connections linking 
the mo.st recent works with the earlier ones are al¬ 
ready apparent. 

The stepping out of the interior figures from the 
heads and helmets led, as we saw, to the creation of 
strange spiritual or ghostly beings. The Reclining Fig- 
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7fi,77 tire Iroiii the year 1951 forms the transition stiige be¬ 
tween these spiritualized figures, whose plastie power 
does not lie in the use of large masses, and the rcaj)- 
liearance of tlie feminine earth principle that runs 
through a number of Moore’s sculptures in recent vears. 
Here again different views of the same work reveal in¬ 
ceptions that arc almost diametrically opposed to one 
another as regards form and content. The first ricw em- 

76 phiisizcs, in its clear outlines and ponderous mas.sive- 
ncss, the “closed” (jnality of organic form, and tlie great 
sweeping line sketches the picture of a woman who, 
notwitlistanding a certain elegant beauty, is bound 
quietly and steadfastly to the earth. A rear view of the 

77 same sculpture shows us something completely differ- 
ent. Jagged, wild, charged with sinister energy, this rc- 
ciunb(mt figure is more like the destroying goddess of 

50 lute 1939. But tlie combination of the two aspects in a 
single figure raises the artistic perfection of tliis lute 
work far above the magnificence of its predecessor. 

The dual or multiple significance of Moore’s sculp¬ 
ture often makes it quite impossible for anyone to grasp 
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the wholeness of a work from one pliotograph alone. 
This combination of mnitifarions aspects and contents 
in one and the same work, which bccoim's apparent 
only tliroiigh intercourse with it, through perainbula- 
tion round it as a thing in space, is one of the most im¬ 
portant aclu'evemcnts of modem scidpture. The sim¬ 
plicity of earlier ages was manifest in the unity of 
impression whieh the work of art intended to convey. 



7<). s-rA.\niN(; fiW'IIE no. l. Brnia;. itjsn. ii. (j.7 

The comple.\ities and amhignities of our age find a 
K new and completely adequate expression in Moore’s 
synthesis of multiple aspects of form and content in a 
single figure. 

But this fusion of diverse trends is hy no means the 
rule in Moore’s work. As we .shall see, the same polarity 
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lor iill their licaiitv, have .something ovcrrcfined about 
jH, 7.y tlicTii, ns if they liad lost loiicli with nature. This can be 
HhH2 seen very clearly iu the strange Leaf Figures from the 

Ho jear J952. Like the aptly termed 77 im Reclining Figure 

Hf) of 1953 and the earlier Seated FigurCy it is not only in 
their form that they exhibit a "thinness most iiniisual 
in Moore: the feminine in them is no longer maternal 
Init has dwindled to something pathetieally girlish. The 
eoiineelion with the earth and the earth arehetype is 
lacking, and the lack has not been compensated by any 
genuinely powerful psychie or spiritual quality. 
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Hotls.' Moore’s ro\al eonple, on the other liand, are all shatkd fi(;i'ui!:s (85) in 

, . * , 1 I . .1 SITU AT SIJAWHKAl), Dl'MKlUES 

too liiuiian, all too impotent, in their lonely vigilance. 

In Egyjit the Pliaraohs wi^re cli\'inities, but these iiiod- 
ern royalties are oversensiti>’e hnnian beings. Not a 
glint of splendor emanates from them, no power- 
nothing. The}’ sit on the edge of some event they are 
ijn walehiiig, theiiisi'ht's powerless. The dehumanization 
.S- of the King’s face, its animal resignation, is even more 
saddening \\\\vw contrasted with the flat watclifulness 
of tlu' Queen's. TIk' Qii(‘en's wonderful hands, no less 
beautiful than the pridiiiiinaiT study on which they 
were modeled, expre.ss a complete, passix'c acceptance 
of fate, touching in its dignit}' and desolate in its lone¬ 
liness. It is characteristic that, whenever the feminine 
loses its miconscions relationship with the earth and the 
mother, it becomes overrelined and almost incapable of 
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Already in this pair wc sense a peculiar ban-enness, 
a loosening of the tie with the creative depths, which 
is even more evident in the archetypal Mother arid 
f)j ChiM from 1953. This is pc*rhaps the most negati\ e ex¬ 
pression of the niothcr-and-child idea in the whole of 
Moore's work. The hirdlike child snapping at the breast 
is a motif whose significance lies in the fact that the 
gaping beak run cr gets what it wsints. Tliis beak, in con¬ 
junction with the clutching arm that symlwlizes the 
mother-child relationship, is a negative modulation of 
the old motif. What was fonnerly the s\-mbol of parfici- 
pation mi/stique has now become the very thing that 
holds the child off and grips it fast. It is the cruel Tan¬ 
talus situation, where the greedy infant has the longed- 
for object ])erp('tuall\' Iw'fore its eyes without ever being 
able to reach it. The .spikv head of the woman rein¬ 
forces the negativism of her attitude*. It is a picture (}f 
the Terrible Mother, of the primal relationship fixed 
foro’cr in its negative aspect. Once again the artist’s in¬ 
tuition has gi^'cn shape to an arcfietypal situation: the 
eternal and insatiable longing of those who are bound 
to a negative mother. Just as in the positive relationship 
ao the child is shown firmly rooted in the mother and in 
the world, so in the negative relatioiKship it is shown 
thrust away from tin: mother and suspended almost 
rootlessly in the air. 

Whereas the feminine, in good and evil alike, exer¬ 
cises a fatelike power in Moore’s work, the masculine al- 
w'ays remains stuck at the “adole.scent stage and never 
gets beyond the phase of bondage to the CJreat Moth(*r. 
We are thinking here not only of the overdelicatc figure 
ga of the King but of the youthful Head of Prometheus, 
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whom no one would credit either with havinij made 
liunianity or witli the theft of fire. This “negative” male 
group is completed Iw Moore’s figure of the Warrior 
icilh aliicld, perhaps the strangest and most grucsoincly 
trasiic warri(»r that ever an artist created. The left arm, 
the right foot, and half the left leg are missing; he is the 
very symlml of mutilation. With his sound right arm he 
holds not a sword but—in hopeless and despairing de¬ 
fense—a shield. Defense is the only thing left him, the 
Struggler,” s'ainly trying to fight off the negatise pow¬ 
ers. The head, which looks split, the cut mouth, present 
a picture of fear and defenselessuess that is seen at its 
clcare.st when he is robbed even of his shield. This war¬ 
rior is tlic most devastating portrayal in all art of a 
siipraper.sonal castration complex; it shows complete 
capitulation before the forces of destruction.'* 

It would be entirely wrong to assume, however, that 
this series of negative, “carthless creations is in any 



wav connected with a negative personal constellation 
in Moore. Quite the contrarj'. For already in 1951, si- 
imiltancoiisly widi the reclining figure whose double 
aspects we discussed above, and the “thin” sculptures, 
there grew up a powerful counter-series in which (piitc 
different elements of form and content occupy the fore¬ 
ground. 

Although the Animal Head from 19,^1 is a bronze, it /vw 
looks like a stone, a natural object. As in mythology 
men were made out of stones, and the stone in alchemy 
symbolizes tbe life-containing secret, so here the stone 
has given birth to something organic, an animal’s skull. 

It is not just a copy of a particular animal s^iccies but 
.seems rather to be the primordial image of a whole 
group of them. We know' that there arc stones lying 
alHiut Moore’s studio, which be has picked up on his 
walks and whose richness of form he follows in the de¬ 
velopment of his work. In the natiirahicss of his sculp¬ 
ture are expre„ssed not only the naturalness of the stone 
but the IreauW of its natural form, its emotional alive- 
ness, and tlie workings of chance, rubbing, plishing, 
splitting, sharpening, or wearing down the outlines. 

All this is for Moore an endlessly resourceful teacher, 
whose suggestions he follows half unconsciously, half 
rationally, with that pciiliar mixture of creative pas¬ 
sion and intellectual clarity that distinguishes him as 
an artist. This animal skull shows particularly clearly 
the formative and transformative power of an artist 
whose creative energy enables him to call fortli a whole 
world of animal life from a piece of stone. 

Tlie mastery which enables Moore to create, side by 
side and in accordance with the task he is set, fonns 
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that are iniitiiallv opposed to one anotlier is to be seen 
most dearly of all, i)erhaps, in the two works he exe¬ 
cuted for the Time-Life Building in London. The first 
97-100 work is a near-naturalistic reclining figure of a woman, 
the other, ada])tcd to the architecture of the building, 
2,3 is a "screen,” the balustrade for a terracf, wliich Moore 
designed as a series of abstract .sculptures. 

The profile \'iew.s of tin? Draped Reclining Figure 
from 1952 53 shoNN' a deploMuent of mass that is unique 
97,99 in Moore s work, The draping, a variation of the blanket 
motif, giN'cs the whole figure an ease of line that ex- 
pres.se.s her earthbound tranquillity in an almost classi¬ 
cal way. But the novel and surprising thing alK)iit this 
figure is its girlishness. It is not an Earth Mother who 
lies here before us, but a young woman, delicately 
shaped for all the emphasis on spatial units. 

Moore has some interesting notes on the drapery, a 
form princiiple used here for the first time after his trav¬ 
els in Greece.' The most important in the present con¬ 
text is the following remark; "Also in my mind was to 
connect the contrast of the sizes of the folds, here small, 
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fine and delicate, in otluT places bij; and Iieavy, with 
the form of mountains, which are the crinkled skin of 
the earth. (This analogy, I think, comes out in the 
.9.S close-iip photographs taken of the drapery alone.)” 

When we compare this figure with the one most 
Fronfk, clo-scly rcsembliiig her, the Memorial Fifftirc from 
1945 46, we are struck at once by the different manner 
of simplification, which in both cases is achieved by the 
same technical means: the draper)'. The tran(|uillity 
wi of the top half of the Memorial Figi/rc, further empha- 
si/.ed by the re.sting arm and the curve of the robe slip¬ 
ping off the breast, is dramatically offset by the jmsition 
of the legs, which produce’s th(‘ effect of a deep chasm, , 
and by the sweeping longitudinal fold of the robe join¬ 
ing the left arm to the right thigh. 

In the profile of the 1952 53 Draped Rcclininif Fig- 
()() im\ however, ever)’thing dramatic has disappeared. 
All the lines have been simplific’d to the utmost, and the 
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effect of this sinipliffcation is to strengthen, perhaps 
even to evoke, the “girlish” character of the figure, 

Tlie inipre.ssion changes in a flash when we see the 
other view of the same figure. Here is a formidable 
earth woman who.se massive hulk is full of compressed 
energy. Despite the looseness of the body and its easy 
repose, the sturdy legs, flexed up and lightly splayed, 
with the heavy loop of .skirt hanging between them, 
suggest a mature woman, fecund, maternal, earthy—a 
fine breeder with nothing in the least girlish about her. 
That two visual aspects of the same figure should be able 
to exprc.ss the unity of mother and daughter, which is 
one of the central problems of feminine psychology,' 
makes this work a masterpiece of modem sculpture. 

It was just at this time that Moore did the Time-Life 
.screen, flanking one side of a large tcrractf, its forms co¬ 
ordinated with the abstract design of the building. The 
monumental power of these abstract figure.s—in the 
bronze model they could be made to turn round a cen¬ 
tral axis—is ev'en more striking when one secs them in 
their full size, outside the niches into which thev are 
now fitted. Although designed as pure forms, they have 
the effect of archaic gods. Their affinity with the figures 
of the earlier abstract period is obvious, but this closely- 
knit quaternity of images is much more impressive and 
numinous in its bizarre beauty. For whereas the earlier 
figures belonged to nature, these are set in the land¬ 
scape of a metropolis, stone of its stone, severe and ab¬ 
stract as the city itself; and yet they have the enigmatic 
sublimity of those nature gods who are sexless and bi¬ 
sexual at once, daemonic and divine. 

Once more we must go back to the year 1951, a veri- 
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tcn’zes his existence in the world, expresses itself over 
and over again in Mcxirc’s work as a parlici^Milion 
mystique. On the deeper archetypal level, this re¬ 
lationship forms the background of the mythological re¬ 
lationship of sold to body, where the soul appears as the 
body’s inhabitant. During tlie second World War the 
feminine archetype of the earth as the protective “con¬ 
tainer” asserted itself very clearly in Moore’s shidtcr 
drawings, and the time was now ripe for a plastic repre¬ 
sentation of this mythology of body and soul, outside 
and inside. The next step toward the solution of this 
problem—^who.sc content has probably remained coin- 
plclidy unconscious to Moore, though its formal aspect 
has occupied him unceasingly—^resulted in the heads 
and helmets of 1940 and 1950, where the head becomes 
the maternal vessel containing the interior soid child. 

In Moore’s latest work, the problem of the mother- 
child relationship is no longer restricted to the head as 
the containing vessel: the body of the maternal con¬ 
tainer appears once more in its entirety and becomes 
the dominant theme of the 1951 Working Moilel for In- 
lo.j lenuil and External Forms. The same principle of con¬ 
tainer and contained, mother and child, body and soul, 
which underlay the helmets reappears on a large scale 
i«4 ill the Internal and External Forms (1952 5.3), the Later 
105 large fonn (1953/54) the “authentic” rcpre.senta- 

70.7 tion of which the earlier miniature in bronze is only a 
sketch. 

What we .see here is the mother bearing the .still un- 
Ixim child within her and holding the liorn child again 
in her embrace. But this child is the dweller within the 
lx)dy, the psyche itself, for which the body, like the 
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world, is merely tlie circumambient space that shelters 
or casts out. It is no accident that this figure reminds us 
of those Egyptian sarcophagi in the form of niuminies, 
showing the mother goddess as the sheltering womb 
that holds and contains the dead man like a child again, 
as at the beginning. Mother of life, mother of death, 
and all-embracing body-self,® the archct)'|)al mother of 
man’s germinal ego consciousness—^this truly great 
sculpture of Moore’s is all these in one. And just for that 
reason it is a genuine bodying forth of the unitary reality 
that exists before and beyond the division into inside 
and outside, a profound and final realization of the tith' 
it bears: Internal and External Forms. Outside and in¬ 
side, mother and child, body and .soul, world and man 
—all have been made “real” in a shape at once tangible 
and highly svTnbolic. 

Tn the Reclining’ Figure (Internal and External 
Forms) from 1953 54, the c-ontaiiicr, as pure space, has 
been almo.st wholly resolved into an organic abstrac¬ 
tion. Its amncction with the human figure is still rec-og- 
ni/able, but the principle of the de-individualizcd hol¬ 
low form has been carried further here than anywhtjre 
else in Moore’s work. Woman has become the \ essel 
absolute, the place of entrance and exit, a pure earth 
form made of cavities and hollows. 

The emergence of an archetype, i.c., a collective un¬ 
conscious content active in the p.syche of large numlKirs 
of people, makes itself felt in many fields. Its coming to 
con.sciousness finds expre.ssion in psychic disturbances 
as well as in the creative processes of art, in sociological 
changes as well as in the revaluations of philosophy. 
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